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A DEFENCE 

or 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



ESSAY THE FIRST. 

•* I appeal unto Ceesar."— Acts 25. ver. 11. 

Among the various wholesome laws laid down for the government and 
well-being of mankind, none perhaps has been productive of more 
permanent advantage than that which provides for an appeal from the 
judgment of an inferior to that of a superior court ; and which enables a 
man, if he considers precipitancy, prejudice, or ignorance of the law 
to have operated against him, to become the appellant from the court 
below, to a higher, a calmer, or a more competent tribunal. 

This is admirably provided for in our own well ordered and noble 
constitution. 

For it may sometimes happen in inferior courts, notwithstanding the 
strictest integrity on the part of the adjudicators, that popular clamour, 
or prejudice, or imperfect knowledge of the law may exert an influence 
over their minds of which they themselves are unconscious, and such 
influence may without any designed partiality, materially affect their 
decisions. 

Hence the great wisdom of forming the highest court of appeal in the 
land, whether in the enactment or interpretation of the laws, from a body 
of men who are least of all accessible to external influence, who derive 
not their oflice from the caprices of the popular will, and whose decisions 
must be in a great measure free from any warp or bias from without. 

And as the advantage of appeal is/elt in legal measures, so likewise is 
it of great value in literary undertakings. 

For instance, if the writer of these essays, shall find himself unable to 
draw any portion of public attention from the temporal prospects of this 
world to the eternal prospects of the world to come ; if his publication 
shall only be able to obtain a very limited circulation, whilst copies of the 
ephemeral literature of the day are bought up by thousands and tens of 
thousands : he can at least console himself by the reflection that he is 
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4 ESSAY THE FIRST. 

only condemned by an age which can feed upon the husks of novels and 
newspapers; but which turns a deaf ear to every attempt to gain its 
attention to better things — and he can appeal from the decision of a cold, 
a worldly-minded, and a political people to the judgment of another and 
a holier generation. 

The motto which stands at the head of the paper, contains the appeal 
of Saint Paul from the judgment of Festus to the higher judgment of the 
Emperor. 

By the question put to him by the Eoman Governor, the Apostle 
plainly saw that though the apparent object of Festus was to remove him 
to Jerusalem for judgment, yet his real object was " to do the Jews a 
pleasure" by giving them an opportunity of destroying him by the way, 
and therefore he took the only course of avoiding their malice and 
appealed unto Caesar. 

And if when his natural life was in jeopardy from the malice and 
injustice of his enemies St. Paul wisely appealed to a higher court, so 
also when the claims of his apostleship were disputed by some false 
teachers at Corinth did he appeal from a tribimal incompetent to decide 
the question, to the unerring judgment-seat of the Lord. His words 
are, " But with me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of 
you or of man^s judgment^'' and then he adds a little after " He that 
judgeth me is the Lord,"*' 

Nor is this the only instance of solemn appeal to God made by 
St. Paul. In the epistle to the Philippians, and in the 1st epistle to the 
Thessalonians we again find him the appellant to the Highest Court. 
In the former his words are, " For God is my record, how greatly I 
long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ." And in the latter he 
says, for neither at any time used we flattering words as ye know, nor a 
cloke of covetousness. " God is witness." 

Nor has it been thought an exercise of any undue spirit of boasting 
when the successors of the apostles in their ministerial office have appealed 
in like manner to the judgment of the Lord, in proof of the fidelity with 
which they have executed their office as " ministers of Christ and stewards 
of the mysteries of God." 

And if individual ministers are permitted, in humble imitation of St. 
Paul, to appeal to the judgment of the Lord, from that of those who, 
whether designedly or not, would unjustly condemn them — with how 
much greater confidence may an appeal be made in behalf of the Church 
of England, in proof of the fidelity with which she has executed her office 
as a witness, and keeper of Holy Writ, and as a preserver of the pure 
forms of primitive devotion ; and of the care which she has at all times 
taken for the right and due ministration of Christ's Holy Sacraments. 

And an appeal can confidently be made not only to the soundness of 
her doctrine and discipline, but also to the practice of those of her faithful 
and devoted sons who have imbibed the largest portion of her spirit. 

This is the plan which the author has proposed to himself in 
the following essays; since he will appeal m proof of the fidelity 
with wliich the Church of England has executed her trust, from the 
partial decisions of her enemies to the righteous judgment of the Lord ; 
and from the bar of men oftentimes blinded by passion or prejudice, to 
the calm and unerring tribimal of Heaven. 
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ESSAY THE SECOND. 

** Having a form of godliness but denying the power thereof.** 

2 Tim. 3. ver. 5. 

Notwithstanding godliness or piety towards God seems to be implanted 
in the hmnan mind, as the practice of Heathen nations testifies; yet 
such is the tendency of the busmess and pleasures of the world to corrode 
and eat away the best qualities of mankind ; such the hardening effect 
of the cares, the riches, and the enjoyments of this life ; and such the 
power of things temporal to enslave the mind, and to cause all its best 
faculties to be graduedly given up to earthlinesSj that in some it is found 
to degenerate into a mere form, and in others to dwindle into a mere 
sentiment, a phantom of the imagination, an inteliecttuzl non-entity. 

That there should ever exist in the heart of man any thing short of the 
strongest devotion towards the Giver of all good, and a correspondent 
expression of that devotion by outward acts of piety towards Him, may 
justly excite surprise in the minds of any who will consider the obligations 
under which we are momentarily placed to ** Him in whom we live and 
move, and have our being." 

Indeed, the fact that piety towards God should daily diminish in the 
practice of some, and become entirely extinct in that of others, can only 
be accounted for on the principle of that ruinated state to which human 
nature has been reduced by the fall, in consequence of which man is more 
disposed to evil than to good, and from which it is the express design of 
the Gospel to recover him. 

A sudden preservation from impending danger, an unlooked for 
deliverance from some heavy calamity, an unexpected recovery from some 
powerful sickness, are events however, which tend to rekindle tlie flame 
of piety in the breasts of all who have not utterly extinguished it by their 
sins ; but the common mercies of God of which all are partakers, but 
which are not the less valuable because they are common, are continually 
received by some with no other acknowledgment than murmurs and com- 
plaints, and by others with no other return than to make the Bountiful 
Giver of them to serve with their sins, and to weary Him with their 
iniquities. And instead of piety towards God being the result of the 
blessings they enjoy, some are even found base enough to cast off all 
all^iance to their Benefactor, to transgress his laws, to blaspheme His 
Holy name, and " to do despite unto the spirit of His grace." 

Under these circumstances how important it is that means should be 
used to bring men back to the discharge of this first and indispensable 
duty of * godliness'— that they should be often reminded of the necessity 
of diligently performing it, and should be aroused from their lethargy by 
frequent admonitions of the fatal consequences of neglecting it. 

Some there are who make piety towards God to consist in mere Outward 
observances, and who entirely neglect the devotion of the heart ; and 
these seem to be the characters alluded to by St. Paul in the words which 
stand at the head of this essay. 

Others run into quite the opposite extreme, and neglect all or nearly all 
outward ceremonies as formal and suj?erst'Uious. Those are found to 
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neglect all or nearly all external means of stirring up their dormant piety 
on the plea that they worship God in the spirit. 

That both these classes of persons are in fatal error, and that they 
both fail in piety towards God, a few considerations will clearly prove. 

That he who is satisfied with the appearance of piety without the 
reality^ with the shadow of Religion without the suhstancey with the 
form of godliness without the powers is in a dangerous error all will 
readily admit. Indeed, so ftilly persuaded of this do the men of this 
generation appear, that it is difficidt to find a strict observer of the forms 
of godliness under any circumstances whatever, and therefore we may say 
that it is an error to which people in these days are little inclined, and 
therefore in little danger of being led astray by it. 

This observation, however, will by no means apply to those who are 
in the opposite extreme. For almost all orders oi men in these days in 
their haste to avoid the error of having hut the form of godliness, are 
found to lay claim at once to the undoubted possession of its power, and 
it is far from imcommon to hear not only what are called serious people, 
but also the most frivolous and light-minded persons talk of the useless- 
ness of forms and ceremonies, and the entire efficacy of a spiritual or an 
intellectual piety. 

That it is a vital and fundamental error thus to disparage and neglect 
the form of godliness on the plea of the possession of its power I will 
now proceed to shew : 

That the sign is of less importance than the thing signified cannot be 
denied — ^but that does not prove that we can do without the sign, or that 
we may safely neglect it. For though, compared with the thing signified, 
it is of less importance, yet it is of far too great importance to be 
omitted. Indeed we may go further than this, and say that although the 
form of godliness may exist without the power, yet there is strong reason 
to believe that the power of godliness cannot exist at all without the 
form ; nor the reality of piety without the appearance. 

All inward acts of piety have their correspondent outward acts to 
express them. 

He that truly feels inward sorrow for sin will invariably be led to the 
outward actions of confessing and forsaking it. 

He that feels truly sensible in his heart of the goodness of God, and 
of His love in Christ Jesus will invariably perform the outward act of 
shewing forth His praise, not only with his lips but in his life. 

He that finds the continual need of God's strength and protection, and 
inwardly desires to possess them, will hardly neglect to assume the 
outward attitude of humble prayer, or refuse to worship dXidi fall down 
and kneel before the Lord our Maker. 

He that feels the enormity of those sins which rendered the sacrifice of 
the Son of God necessary to do them away ; will hardly fail to bring 
under his body and keep it in subjection, and will feel it his duty at the 
appointed seasons, to proceed to the correspondent outward act of 
chastening his soul with fasting. 

On the other hand, he who is diligent in the performance of all the 
outward acts of godliness may in so doing become possessed of the 
inward acts which are correspondent thereto. 

Besides, if a neglect of the form of godliness will destroy the power of 
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it even where it once existed ; so a diligent use of the forms of piety will 
greatly strengthen and increase its power. 

And, more than this, a diligent practice of the form of godliness is 
oftentimes the means of acquirmg the power of it even where it had not 
before been exercised, and of recovering it where it had become extinct, 
and that form, as it consists of the rites of our holy rehgion, is the instru- 
ment given to us by God of becoming possessed of a living principle 
within our hearts which will give to aSi our outward acts of piety both 
strength and vitality. 

Hence we must give all diligence so to practice the form of godliness 
as not Id deny the power ; ana so to possess ourselves of the power as 
not to neglect the form. 

In a word, we must so cultivate both outward and inward religion, as 
that from both may arise that true and unfeigned piety towards God to 
which " the peace of God which passeth all understanding" is annexed. 

This view of the inseparable union of outward and inward religion is 
firmly supported by scnpture. I will mention at this time, but one 
passage, which as it contains the words of our Blessed Lord Himself, 
and as it directly refers to this subject, must be considered to be 
conclusive. 

<' These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone." 

In that part of the preface to the book of Common Prayer, where the 
reasons are given why some ceremonies are abolished and some retained, 
the Church of England after stating her reasons for abolishing some of 
that ** excessive multitude of ceremonies" which in the course of ages had 
crept into the Public Service, and which did more to confound and 
darken than to set forth Christ's benefits to us, goes on to express herself — 
" Content only with those ceremonies which do serve to a decent order 
and godly discipline, and such as be apt to stir up the dull mind of man 
to the remembrance of his duty to God by some notable and especial 
signification whereby he might be edified." 

These words then constitute a most triumphant appeal in proof of 
the fidehty of the Church of England in promoting both the form and 
power of godliness in general^ opportunities for appeal in proof of her 
fidelity in promoting both the form and power of godhness in particulars 
will be afforded to the author in some of the following essays. 
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" And one cried unto another and said Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, the 
whole earth is full of thy glory."— Isa. vi. yer, 3. 

Therb are men in the world always ready to maintain that it is of little 
importance how the first act of piety towards God, (which consists in a 
belief of His existence) be exercised, so that it be exercised with sincerity ; 
that since we are endowed with reason we cannot be called upon to believe 
any thing which we do not understand ; and that our eternal happiness 
or misery will depend upon the actions of our lives, and not upon 
our creed. 
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Now, although we should admit that those ancient Heathens who, for 
want of Revelation, entertained false notions of God, but who, neverthe- 
less, lived virtuously according to their light, were accepted by the 
Almighty ; since a man will be judged " according to that which he hath, 
and not according to that which he hath not;'' yet it by no means follows 
that we, who enjoy an immediate Revelation from above, shall stand 
equally excused if we err in this first part of godliness, and re^se to 
believe because we cannot understand what is revealed to us concerning 
His nature and His attributes. 

Of all the errors which have more or less prevailed in every age of the 
world; none, perhaps, has proved more fatal and more dangerous than the 
opinion that our notions of God, and our belief in His Nature have no 
direct bearing upon our practice, and that whether those notions and that 
belief be true or false, no difference will arise in the every-day actions of 
our lives, or in the purity and holiness of our hearts. 

The hollowness and falsehood of such an opinion it will take little 
time to expose ; and this, perhaps, cannot better oe done than by noticing 
in the first place the results of &lse notions of God in the practice of 
the ancient Heathens. 

In turning our attention to this subject, we shall find that if one of the 
pecuhai: marks of true Religion is, that it gires men just and exalted 
ideas of God, the invariable characteristic of all false systems of religion 
has been the universal prevalence among their votaries of low and 
unworthy ideas of God ; of an attempt to bring the Great Ruler of all 
things down to their own level ; of that " vain imagination" by which 
^^ professing themselves wise, they became fools." 

Herey ii I mistake not, may be discovered the prolific source of all 
those gross immoralities and unhallowed practices which stained the lives 
t)f many of the ancient Heathens, for what other firuit than this could 
result from believing the world to be governed by Gods many and Lords 
many " of like passions with themselves," instead of beheving themselves 
under the watchful eye and continual inspection of a Being of Infinite 
purity, goodness, and truth?" And what other conduct could be 
expected firom those who had "changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like unto corruptible man, and to birds, and to 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things," than that they should take still 
lower steps in the downward path, and proceed " to change the truth of 
God into a lie, and to worship and serve the creature more than the 
Creator, who is Blessed for ever ? Amen." 

If we consider, moreover, the example of the children of Israel, we 
shall invariably find those periods of their history in which they fell into 
idolatry most strongly marked by the furthest departure firom goodness in 
the every-day practice of their hves. 

Seeing then that it is of the highest moment that we rightly believe the 
nature and existence of God so far as they have been reveiued ; it becomes 
of the utmost importance that we obtain a clear notion of what the sacred 
scriptures teach on the subject ; and that we firmly beheve that whilst 
* the Lord our God is one Lord' there are nevertheless three persons in 
the Godhead, of glory equal, and majesty co-eternal. 

The words which stand at the head of this essay will be found to con- 
tain a most remarkable old Testament witness to the doctrine of the 
sacred Trinity. 
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This must be considered to be fully proved if it can be shewn that the 
expression * Lord of Hosts' here employed by the Cherubim, is applied to 
more than one of the three persons in the Godhead in the Old Testament, 
and that the vision of the Lord God sitting upon his throne, as here seen 
by Isaiah, is applied in the New Testament both to God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost. 

The title of Lord of Hosts is applied to the Eternal Father in the 1st 
of Zachariah, " Turn ye unto me saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will 
turn unto you saith the Lord of Hosts," and in many other places far 
too numerous to be cited here. 

But this expression * Lord of Hosts,' a title be it remembered exclu- 
sively confined to God, is applied in the Old Testament to God the Son. 
In the 24th Psalm when the question, who is the King of Glory, is asked 
the second time. The answer is the * Lord of Hosts.' He is the King 
of Glory. 

Now, since it will be admitted that the term * Lord of Hosts' is applied 
exclusively to God, and since it will be further admitted that the 24th 
Psalm applies prophetically to the ascension of the Messiah ; it follows at 
once that He who is there described as the * Lord of Hosts' can be no other 
than God, and that because the vert/ title with which the Cherubim here 
address the Lord God seated on his throne, is the very title applied by 
David to Christ in a Psalm prophetic of His ascension. 

Now, I would contend that this is an unanswerable Old Testament 
witness to the Divine nature of the Blessed Saviour. 

But the vision of the Lord God seated on His throne as here seen by 
Isaiah, is applied in the New Testament both to God the Son and God 
the Holy Ghost. 

Saint John after citing that part of this vision of Isaiah, where the Lord 
God gives a message to the prophet, and speaks of the blindness and 
dulness of hearing of the Jews, adds — ^' these things spake Esaias when 
he saw His Glory." 

Now, the glory which Esaias then saw was the proper glory of the 
Lord God seated on his throne, and therefore it follows at once from the 
Evangelists testimony that Christ is God. 

But lastly, the Divinity of the Holy Ghost may be proved from this 
vision. In the 28th ch. Acts of Apostles, where mention is made of the 
Jews going to the lodging of St. Paul, whilst he was a prisoner at Home, 
we are told that the apostle persuaded them concerning Jesus, both out 
of the law of Moses and out of the prophets from morning till evening, 
and some believed the things which were spoken, and some believed 
not. And when they agreed not among themselves they departed, after 
that Paul had spoken one word. Well, spake the ffolt/ Ghost by Esaias 
the prophet, saying go unto this people, &c. Now, these are again the 
very words of the Lord God to the prophet in the vision of Isaiah ; and 
therefore, on the testimony of St. Paul, the Holy Ghost is God. 

If, then, a passage of scripture which but indirectly proves the doctrine 
of the Trinity is found, on examination, to contain such convincing 
evidence of its truth ; how does our faith become strengthened when 
we find it thus interwoven in the Old and New Testaments, and with 
what unshaken confidence do we receive those passages of scripture in 
which it is more plainly and directly asserted. 
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As when in asserting the Godhead of the eternal Father, He is spoken 
of as ' the God and Father of us all ;' as when he is described as the 
Creator and Preserver of all things ; and as when it is said that " in His 
hand is the breath of every living things and that in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being." 

We receive the doctrine of the Godhead of the Eternal Son as when 
it is directly asserted — •* In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was vrod;'*^ as when it is said, " whose are 
the Fathers and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever ;" and as when it is said, ** great is the 
mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the fleshy^ and in another 
place, "But unto the Son he saith thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever." 

We receive the doctrine of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost, as when 
it is said, " Know ye not that ye are the temples of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dweUeth in you, and elsewhere, know ye not that your 
bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghosts As when it is said all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God ; and again, " Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; and as when St. Peter 
said to Ananias, " Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie unto the Holy 
Ghost^^ and afterwards, " thou hast not lied unto men, hut unto God'^ 

But it may be said we cannot understand the doctrine of the Trinity, 
we cannot comprehend how three persons exist in one God and, there- 
fore, we cannot think the belief of it to be necessary. 

To this it may be at once replied — this circumstance by no means 
proves the belief in this doctrine to be imnecessary. 

And if any persons should complain of the hardship of being obliged 
to believe anytning which they do not understand, I would remind them 
that if it be a hardship, it is one which is inseparable from us in the 
present very limited state of our faculties, and that it is no greater hard- 
ship than we are compelled to undergo every day of our lives in matters 
oifar less importance than that under consideration. 

Will a man reftise to believe that the soul is united to the body because 
he does not understand how it is so f 

Will a man talk of the hardship of believing that the planets are kept 
in their orbits round the sun although so many millions of miles distant 
without visible connection ; because he is utterly unable to comprehend 
?iow they are so ? 

Shall we hear any complaints of the hardship of believing that the sun 
is the great and unfailmg source of light and heat, because we have no 
faculties to understand how so vast a body can continually pour forth 
such immense supplies of both, without any apparent diminution or 
exhaustion ? 

If, then, those things which are open to the inspection of the bodily 
senses contain mysteries which the most profouna intellects are utterly 
unable to fathom, is it to be expected that there would be less mystery 
connected with the Great Being who made all these things ; and can we 
suppose the nature of the Almighty Creator to contain smaller difficulties 
than that of the things created by him ? 

Till, therefore, the objectors can explain how the planets are kept in 
their orbits ; how the soul is united to the body ; how the sun can send 
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forth such continued and inexhaustible supplies of light and heat ; or to 
take a more simple case still, till they are prepared to state how when a 
man has cast seed into his fidd it springs and grows up, ' he knoweth not 
howy — let them at least refrain from talking too confidently about things 
above reason, and things contrary to reason, when the subject is the Nature 
of the Almighty Creator ; and let them receive with humble faith the 
facts revealed in scripture, without attempting either to explore or explain 
how the Almighty exists. 

Canst thou by searching find out God— canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection ? Higher than heaven, what canst thou do? deeper 
than hdl, what canst thou know ? 

The necessity of an unfeigned belief in the doctrine of the Trinity will 
further appear, when we consider, that unless the three divine persons be 
absolutely and essentially God, no flesh could be saved. 

Unless the Eternal Father be God, the atonement of the Eternal Son 
could not have been accepted. 

Unless the Eternal Son be God, He could not have made a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world. 

And unless the Holy Ghost be God, it would be impossible that He 
should be every where present to renew and sanctify us — to confirm and 
strengthen us in all goodness — to comfort us in tribulation — and to help 
our infirmities. 

And if it is asked, what do the scriptures teach us about the form 
which corresponds to the power in this first duty of godliness ? The 
answer is, it is doubtless the open profession before men of our stedfast 
belief in this foundation doctnne of the faith, according to the words, — 
" with the heart ioian believeth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation." 

And now let the appeal be made to the fidehty with which the Church 
of England has executed this part of her trust — to the care with which 
she has guarded this foundation-stone of the catholic faith ; and to the 
noble barriers she has set round it to prevent most awful heresies from 
undermining the goodly temple of godliness, and so causing the whole 
fabric of true Religion to fall down an irreparable ruin. 

How faithfully this has always been done by her, will appear when we 
call to -mind that she requires the form of this part of godliness, I mean 
the public confession of the true faith to be made before she allows her 
ministers to administer either of the Holy Sacraments. 

This confession of the true faith, as taught in the Apostle's creed, is 
required from infants, by their sureties, before baptism is administered ; 
and the confession of the same faith as taught in the Nicene creed is 
required of all communicants before she permits them to partake of the 
Sacrament of the Saviour's most Blessed Body and Blood. 

The like confession of the true faith is required from the sick person in 
the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, and the very words which stand 
at the head of this essay, and which have always been considered by the 
Church, from the threefold repetition of the word Holy, to refer to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, are used in the Te-Deum as well as in the most 
solemn office in the Holy Communion, before those holy mysteries are ad- 
ministered. Besides, the ancient badge of orthodoxy, the 'Gloria Patri' at 
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the end of every Psalm is invariably used ; and the creed called the creed 
of St. Athanasius has been retained, wherein the fact of three persons in 
one God is clearly stated to be the sense of the Catholic Church in all 
ages, although the manner of such existence is as clearly stated to be 
incompreliensihle. 



ESSAY THE FOURTH. 

*' Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection ? It is as high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what 
canst thou know ?'*— Job xi. 7. 8. 

That God is we have seen to be a truth which has been implanted in the 
minds of all, and which is forced upon their conviction by the unanswer^ 
able evidence of their senses ; evidence be it remembered which even 
those who pretend to disbelieve Revelation find it impossible fairly to 
evade, since before the force of it can be set aside they must deny the 
existence of every thing above them, around them, and in them, which 
bears the infallible stamp of the handy work of the Almighty. 

Some facts, however, there are, which are revealed in scripture con- 
cerning the nature of God ; and which it is necessary that all those who 
would enter into life should firmly believe, even although from the nature 
of the case, they are without the faculties to understand them. 

How God exists, however, has not been revealed, and therefore such a 
subject is not one which worms of the earth like ourselves have any right 
to presume either to explore or explain. 

The question next in order is that which leads us to enquire what God 
is ? And although fully to answer this question is impossible since we 
have neither faculties to comprehend nor words to express His attributes 
and perfections ; yet it is of the utmost importance that we set continually 
before our eyes those attributes and perfections as far as we are able to 
understand them. 

Here, however, it must be premised that all the expressions employed 
in scriptiure to describe them are made use of in condescension to the 
weakness of our faculties ; that they cannot give us any adequate ideas 
of the infinite perfection of God, because in our present state we are 
incapable of receiving them ; but that the ideas which we may gain of the 
perfections cf God from a due consideration of His word and His works 
are abundantly sufiicient to enable us to secm*e our present and future 
happiness, though not sufiicient to satisfy the presumptuous curiosity of 
a vain and undutiful reason. 

The mischief which has arisen from men neglecting to consider the 
divine perfections, so far as they are revealed in God's Holy Word, and 
are declared in His works, and so for as we are capable of understanding 
them, is not to be computed. For it is only by men's having continually 
before their eyes a perfect standard of mercy, judgment, and truth, that 
they can efiectually perform the duties which they owe to God and their 
neighbour, and can advance in the practice of personal holiness " without 
which no man shall see the Lord." 
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Hence the importance of duly considering these attributes and per- 
fections. The attributes of God so far as we are capable of understanding 
may all be reduced to the three following heads. 1. Power. 2. Wisdom. 
3. Goodness. Since under the term goodness may be included infinite , 
holiness, justice, mercy, benevolence and the like. In this point of view 
then let us now briefly consider them. 

If a man should set himself with any degree of seriousness " to con- 
sider the Heavens the work of God's fingers, the moon and the stars 
which He has ordained," he cannot fail to be convinced that the great 
Being who made all these things is infinite in power and in might ; that 
He is able to do what He will in the armies of Heaven as well as among 
the inhabitants of the earth ; and that of Him it has been truly said, " He 
spake the word and they were made, He commanded and they were 
created." 

Indeed, nothing can be more clear to any thinking being than that He 
who made these vast bodies which compose the universe, and who first 
started them ofi* in infinite space can be no less than Almighty, for what 
power short of that which is unbounded could execute so vast and com- 
plicated a work, and bring suns and worlds out of nothing by the breath 
of his mouth ? 

If, moreover, we contract our field of view, and confine our attention 
to the world on which we dwell, or rather to that small portion of it which 
comes under our more immediate notice and inspection, we shall arrive at 
the same conclusion ; for nothing short of Almighty power could have 
called into existence a being in every respect so fearfully and so wonderfully 
made as man, or could have created the numberless foims of animal and 
vegetable life, every one of them possessing powers exactly fitted for the 
purposes for which they were intended, and every one of them apparently 
related to some higher and more noble order of being. 

Hence it wiU be plain to every contemplative mind, that the things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear ; that it must 
have required some Being of infinite power to have called into existence 
so vast, so minute, and so perfect a fabric as that of the material universe ; 
and that the Eternal Power and Godhead of the Almighty Creator may 
be justly inferred from His works. 

But the Great Ruler of all things is not only Almighty to create, He is 
also Almighty to preserve. 

In the midst of an innumerable multitude of such vast and such minute 
formations, it is clear that things must soon go wrong and be out of tune, 
and destruction must spread in every direction, unless there was an 
Almighty power always and every where present to guide, to direct, and 
to control all things, to keep them in their proper position, to direct their 
motions by fixed and invariable laws, and " to give them bounds which 
thev shall not pass." 

And this ever watchful and ever successful exertion of an Almighty 
preserving power, can, perhaps, be brought before the mind in no clearer 
way, than by contrasting the unfailing Qxexivoiioi it with the most perfect 
of the works of man. 

The most complete machinery which human ingenuity has ever devised 
or human industry executed, does not always answer the purpose of the 
framer of it \ and after the utmost care and diligence have been expended, 
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is oftentimes found to go wrong and miscarry, and always to wear out and 
decay. Not so, however, with respect to the works of God. In them we 
find no oversight, no mistaken formation, no accidental failure ; but every 
part of the inanimate creation at least, obeys with calm and unerring exact- 
ness the almighty will of the Deity: shews the Eternal Preserving Power as 
well as the perfect order of the Divine mind, and reminds all men that 
in no case can God be " the author of confusion, but of peace." 

The same conclusion, moreover, may be drawn by duly considering the 
wonderful preservation of the life of man amidst so many causes in con- 
tinual operation which, unless prevented by an ever watchful and an 
Almighty Preserving Power, would spread destruction in every direction, 
and soon leave the world without an inhabitant. 

But there is another and a more awful point of view in which to regard 
the attribute of Almighty Power. 

Is God Almighty to create and to preserve as everything above us, 
around us, and in us proves Him to be ? Why then He is also Almighty 
to destroy. 

Examples of the terrible exertion of this attribute of God are afforded 
for our instruction and warning in the sacred scriptures ; as when the 
wickedness of man had become great on the earth, and the thoughts of 
his heart were only evil continually, God caused *' the fountains of the 
great deep to be broken up," and with the single exception of Noah and 
his family, " the old world that then was, perished by water;" and as when 
the cities of the plain and their guilty inhabitants were consumed by fire 
and brimstone from the Lord out of Heaven, and thereby became a fearful 
example to all obdurate sinners of futiure generations, of those who ' will 
suffer the vengeance of eternal fire.' 

Nor are examples wanting in more modern days of God's Almighty 
power to destroy, as exercised on those hardened sinners who in every 
age and country are found obstinately to resist His grace, to refuse to 
forsake their sins, and to work the works of God. 

But another attribute of God is omnipresence. 

The necessity of God's being everywhere present was made to appear 
from the fact that otherwise nothing could be preserved. 

And like as the natural sun casts his bright beams of light and heat 
around him in every direction, and penetrates with his influence every 
part of the material imiverse ; so, yea in an infinitely higher degree, is 
the Almighty Creator and Preserver of all things continually everywhere 
present. " Whither shall I go from thy spirit, whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ; if I climb up into heaven thou art there, if I make my bed 
in liell thou art there also." 

Hence there is a sense in which God is present even with the wicked, 
to uphold their natural life, to punish their sins in this world, that their 
souls may be saved in the day of the Lord ; and, if after all they will not 
repent and turn to God, to punish them for ever in the world to come. 

To the righteous, however, God is present in a peculiar manner to 
comfort, support, and relieve them ; of this the scriptures assure us, where 
they tell us that God dwells with the man of an humble and contrite 
spirit, and that the bodies of the faithful are temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Nor does the fact that there is one place where God is more particularly 
said to dwell, and to manifest His glory, at all disturb the general truth, 
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that in one sense He dwells in the hearts of the faithful here in earth, and 
that in another sense He fills every place, so that nothing is hid from His 
sight, but all things are naked and open unto the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do. 

But another attribute of Grod which we should at all times do well to 
consider is that of Infinite wisdom. 

That his wisdom is Infinite, even his wondrous works do declare ; for 
what short of Infinite wisdom could have devised so vast, so minute, and 
so complicated a system as the material universe, could have so nicely 
fitted and adapted every thing to the required use, and have stamped 
perfection on every the least performance of His Almighty Power. 

The Infinite wisdom of God, moreover, is most conspicuously to be 
seen in the various dispensations of His providence as well in His dealings 
with individuals as with nations ; but Infinite wisdom is seen in its most 
transcendent and overwhelming lustre, as is displayed in devising the 
means " for the Redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ." 

But the attribute in which of all others we are most nearly concerned, 
is the attribute of the Divine goodness, which as it may be justly con- 
sidered to include the attributes of infinite holiness, justice, mercy, and 
the like ; so it is to the exercise of this attribute, and to the plain decla- 
rations of it which are given in the works and Holy Word of God, that 
we are indebted for all the ' means of grace,' and for all our hopes 
of glory. 

The Lord, says the Psalmist, is good to all, and His tender mercies ai*e 
over all His works, and how fully does every thing which we see and feel 
bear testimony to the truth of these Divine words. 

Even those who never find it in their hearts to return thanks unto God 
for His goodness, experience the blessings of it. Since he sendeth rain 
upon the just and upon the unjust. He openeth His hand and filleth all 
things living with plenteousness, and even to the unthankM and the evil 
He giveth rain and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with joy and gladness. 

Not only man, but even the brute creation are the objects of His care, 
as our Lord has beautifully expressed in the gospel, where he says, ^^ Con- 
sider the fowls of the air, they sow not neither do they reap nor gather 
into bams, and yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them." 

But it is in the work of human Eedemption that the wisdom, the 
goodness, and the Almighty Power of God are most clearly to be seen ; 
and it is in the devising and executing that great work that His inestimable 
love towards mankind is above all made manifest and plain. 

Let us not, however, entertain false ideas of the divine goodness ; but 
let us always keep in mind that it is made up of exact judgment as well 
as of pardoning mercy, of strict justice as well as of infinite compassion, 
of perfect holiness as well as of patient long-sufifering. 

For if we should set ourselves to examine into the ejQTects which would 
arise from falsely supposing that the goodness of God consists in nothing 
but the unlimited exercise of mercy, without any regard being had to 
justice; we should find that so far from being productive of good it 
would bring about no other result than the universal prevalence among 
men of unmixed and unmitigated misery and evil. 

On the other hand, if God had been revealed unto us only in the 
character of a Being infinitely just, and no means had been devised to 
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enable us during our day of grace to be pardoned by a Saviour's blood, 
and to be saved through Christ for ever, the only resiilt which could pos- 
sibly have followed would have been utter despair, and all that unmixed 
evil which men despairing of mercy, and reckless of the future, have been 
invariably found to perpetrate. 

But since through the sacrifice of the Lamb of God, and the atonement 
offered by the Son of God on the cross for the taking away the sins of 
the world, " mercy and truth have met together, righteousness and peace 
have embraced each other," the faithful are now enabled to contemplate 
the perfections of the Divine Nature with the view of becoming followers 
of God as dear children, of striving to be holy even as their Father which 
is in heaven is holy, and of shewing that love to God and charity to man, 
which a ' drie sense' of God's love in Christ Jesus towards themselves is 
so eminently fitted to produce. 

And because it is impossible by searching to find out the Almighty to 
perfection, let us not on that account neglect to consider such of His 
attributes as are exercised around us or towards us, or fail to contemplate 
the perfections of the Divine nature as we find them revealed in God's 
Holy Word, for if we do, we may be sure that we neglect one of the most 
powerftil motives of piety towards God, and charity towards man, which 
have been mercifully put within our reach by the Almighty. 

He that is duly impressed with a sense of God's Almighty Power 
whether to create, to preserve, or to destroy, cannot fail to be moved with 
the pious feelings of gratitude and of godly fear. 

Of gratitude, testified not only with his lips, but in his life, for giving 
him being in the first * instance, and then for preserving him through so 
many dangers, and for carrying him through so many temptations ; as 
that if he should speak of them they woiild be more in number than the 
hairs of his head. 

And of godly fear, testified by forsaking every known sin, and by 
walking dil^ently in the ways of God's commandments ; and distinguished 
as well by the fear of that righteous punishment which must in the end 
overtake every impenitent sinner, as by that affectionate fear which dares 
to do nothing to offend so good and gracious a Benefactor. 

He, moreover, that duly considers * the wisdom' of God cannot fail to 
be thereby moved to the exercise of Christian patience and resignation, 
under all the trials and sufferings of this life ; and of assurance that the 
Judge of all the Earth must in all cases do right. 

For it will occur to such an one that a God of infinite wisdom cannot 
be wrong in any trouble which He may see fit to bring upon him, and 
that, because He has never been found to be wrong, or to make the least 
niistake in the government of the visible world which is open to the 
inspection of the bodily senses. 

Hence a true sense of the infinite wisdom of God, cannot but lead to a 
pious submission to His will in all things saying, *' The will of the Lord 
be done." 

He that duly considers the infinite goodness of God when under the 
term goodness is comprehended infinite holiness, justice, mercy and the 
like ; cannot fail to be thereby urged to the performance of those several 
acts of piety which such contemplation is so eminently fitted to produce. 

He who is truly sensible of God's justice, and duly considers the 
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righteousness of God's anger against sin will hardly fail to endeavour to 
obtain forgiveness of his sins through a Saviour's atoning blood, by a 
timely repentance, by a lively faith, by forsaking his sins, and by a 
more diligent obedience for the time to come. 

He, moreover, that is duly impressed with the goodness of God, as it 
is to be seen in the works of His hands, and as it is to be learnt from the 
pages of Revelation ; can hardly fail to be urged to the practice of un- 
feigned humility, or to consider himself but '* dust and ashes'* in com- 
parison of the Lord. 

He who duly considers the goodness of God as it appears in His mercy 
and His love must, one would think, be strongly moved to the practice 
of godliness as well in its form as in its power ; and such a person will 
hardly fail to proceed a step further, and to exercise charity towards his 
neighbour, since the Divine command received by the apostle was, " That 
if any man love God he should love his brother also." 

There is one quality connected with the nature of God which runs 
through all His attributes, and the due consideration of which tends most 
powerfully to urge men to the practice of ' godliness,' and that quality is 
' His unchangeableness.' ^ He is not a man that He should lie, or the 
Son of man that He should repent,' and His own words by the mouth of 
the prophet are ** I am the Lord, I change not." 

I said a due consideration of the unchangeableness of God tends 
powerfully to urge men to the practice of * godliness.' 

Those who are already walking in God's holy ways it tends to urge to 
make still greater exertions for the attainment of a more peifect holiness 
and a more complete obedience, since every act of godliness will be 
thereby quickened. 

The &€t of there being no variableness nor shadow of a turning in God 
ought to urge every true Christian to put his whole trust and confidence 
in God's mercy, to rely with more unshaken stedfastness on the certainty 
of God's promises, and to be more convinced of the impossibility there is 
for any of the faithful to fail in the attainment of eternal happiness firom 
any changes in the mind or purposes of the Almighty. 

Those, moreover, who are walking in the broad road which leadeth to 
destruction, ought to be urged to the practice of godliness by the considera- 
tion of the unchangeableness of the Lord ; for the fact that there is no 
variableness nor shadow of tm'ning in Him makes it as clear as the noon- 
day that He will be equally true to the threatenings of His justice against 
every impenitent sinner, as He will be to the promises of His mercy which 
he has made to the righteous ; that the only means for the wicked to be 
saved is for him to turn away £rom his wickedness, and that those who 
refuse or neglect to do so during their day of grace, have nothing to hope 
for at the hands of the Righteous Judge, who now calls upon all men 
every where to repent ; but who will then administer judgment without 
mercy to those who refused to serve and obey Him here on earth. 

Another quality in the nature of God is His eternal duration, and the 
fact that ' He is from everlasting to everlasting' might be shewn, as in 
the case of His unchangeableness to tend powerfully to urge men to the 
practice of godliness if they duly consider it. 

And now let the appeal be made to the fidelity with which the Church 
of England has urged men to the practice of godliness by constantly 
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bringing before them the various attributes and perfections of God^ that 
so by a diligent consideration of these, they may be stirred up to the 
practice of all those acts of piety which such consideration is eminently 
fitted to produce. 

And here I may observe that it would be to transcribe a very large 
portion of the beautiful ritual of the Church, should I cite all the evidence 
which might be produced in confirmation of this truth. 

Suffice it to say that men are continually reminded of the attribute of 
God's Almighty power by those numerous prayers which begin with the 
words * Almighty God,' and that His infinite wisdom is referred to in 
various places, as when He is said to be " the fountain of all wisdom," 
as when His never-failing Providence is said to order all things in Heaven 
and in Earth, and as when from Him "all good counsels" are said 
to " proceed." 

The attribute of Divine goodness, moreover, when it is understood to 
comprehend holiness, justice, mercy, love, and the like, is continually 
brought before men's thoughts, and they are continually reminded of its 
exercise towards themselves, and therefore, continually urged to the 
practice of that godhness which should be thereby produced. God is 
spoken of as * the fountain of all goodness ;' we are taught to pray " that 
by thy great goodness we may be governed and preserved evermore both 
in body and soid," to address God as an " Almighty and most merciful 
Father, ^^ as one who of His tender lov^ towards mankind, has sent this 
Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, to take upon Him our flesh, and sufier 
death on the cross, as the author and giver of all good things, as one who 
declareth His Almighty power most chiefly by shewing mercy and pity, 
and who is ready." to pour down upon us the abundance of His mercies." 

The unchangeableness of God, moreover, and the consequent certainty 
of His promises and threatenings is continually enforced, as when it is 
said, which promise " He for His part will most surely keep and perform," 
as when it is said ' Thou art the same,' and as when He is described as 
never failing those whom He brings up in His stedfast fear and love. 

How continually the eternal duration of God is brought before us by 
the Church of England will appear when we remember that we are taught 
to address Him in the words * Almighty and immortal God,' * ever-living 
God,' ^ everlasting God,' and in another place as the eternaJ God. 

Triumphant and imanswerable then is the appeal here made, and ex- 
amples might be multiplied to the fidelity with which the Church of 
England continually brings before our notice the various attributes and 
peifections of God as they are made known to us in His works, and in 
His most Holy Word ; and surely when we consider how much the prac- 
tical conduct of men is influenced for good or evil by carefully con- 
sidering or neglecting to consider these attril^utes ; we cannot but think 
that the fidehty of the Church of England in this respect has been a most 
powerful means of urging her true sons from so constant a consideration 
of the Divine perfections " to become followers of God as dear children," 
"to be holy even as their Father which is in Heaven is holy," and to 
labour with unwearied diligence to become by God's grace partakers of 
the Divine Nature. 
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" And unto man he said behold the fear of the Lord that is wisdom, and to depart 
from evil is understanding."— Job ch. 28, ver. 28. 

It is a truth which cannot he too often impressed upon our minds, 
that though we are obliged to treat of the Christian virtues separately in 
discourse, yet they cannot be separated in practice ; that the existence of 
one necessarily implies the existence Of them all ; and therefore that no 
man can perform any one of them rightly without at the same time per- 
forming all the rest. 

Thus before a man can truly fear God he must believe that He is, and 
no man can truly fear God without at the same time loving, serving, and 
obeying Him ; as well as exercising that justice and charity towards his 
fellow- creatures which flow from, and arise out of this godly fear. 

On the other hand, he who is destitute of the true fear of God will 
neither love, serve, nor obey Him as he ought to do ; nor will there be 
seen in his actions the practice of those duties towards his neighbour 
which is so intimately connected with the * fear of the Lord.' 

In a word, the description given of the unjust judge in the Gospel will 
strictly apply to all such persons, where it is said of him that " he neither 
feared God nor regarded man." 

By these observations, however, I would not be understood to assert 
that there is no sense in which the wicked can believe in and fear God, 
and when I said that the existence of one of the Christian virtues implies 
the existence of all the rest, I would only be understood to maintain this 
assertion when all the parts of such Christian virtue are performed 
according to our measure ; though by reason of human infirmity none 
of those parts can be perfectly performed in this life. 

That there is a faith which taken by itself does not constitute Christian 
faith, and which has by no means all the parts or qualities of it, may be 
learnt from the words of St. James who tells us that " the Devils also 
believe," and that there is a fear of God which standing alone does not 
make up that * godly fear' which is exercised by the faithful only, may be 
learnt from the same text, where the Devils are not only said to believe, 
but also * to tremble,^ 

In order, therefore, clearly to distinguish between these two kinds of 
fear, divines have been accustomed to call one of them a servile fear and 
the other a filial fear ; and adopting this distinction, some have main- 
tained that the former is a fear of God which belongs only to the 
wicked, and the latter a fear which belongs only to the righteous. 

If, however, by a servile fear is meant a fear of divine punishment, * and 
of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God,' why then there is no 
just ground for believing that this kind of fear is confined exclusively to 
the wicked, because these latter hare no filial fear, and only dread the 
punishment of their sins. Indeed it would seem, on the contrary, that 
the union of both kinds of fear constitutes that root of all genuine 
piety which is said in scripture to be * the beginning of wisdom.' 

Indeed, by maintaining that the faithful are only acted upon by b. filial 
fear, we should shut out one of the most powerful motives to a good life 
which the dread of punishment is so eminently fitted to supply ; and we 
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should deprive ourselves of one of the best instruments which God has 
mercifully given to us constituted as we are, for urging us ' to depart from 
evil and to do good.' 

That the opinion that the faithful are never acted upon by dread of divine 
punishment is maintained by those who take a very contracted view of 
human nature on the one hand, and of the general scheme of God's govern- 
ment on the other, a few considerations will shew ; and that such an opinion 
is entirely repugnant to the express statements of Holy Scripture a few 
passages which will be cited will prove. 

From what has been said, however, as well as from what follows, let it 
not be thought that it is intended to speak slightingly of filial fear ; on 
the contrary, I fully admit that the union of this fear with the fear of 
the divine punishment, makes the entire difference between the exercise 
of both the parts of the true fear of God by the righteous, and only one 
of the parts by the wicked ; and the error which it is the object of these 
observations to correct is the error of entirely excluding from the piety 
of the righteous all fear which arises from dread of punishment. 

Indeed, it will be seen as we proceed, that though men may deny its 
existence in argument, yet it is always acknowledged by true Christians 
in their practice, that the fear of divine punishment for sin exists even 
more strongly in the righteous than in the wicked ; but that it is kept 
from producing despair in the case of the righteous by its inseparable 
imion with filial fear, and the two together by their union with those other 
Christian virtues with which they are inseparably and indissolubly 
connected. 

That the entire exclusion of the fear of divine punishment from the 
piety of the righteous is made by those who take a contracted view of the 
present state of human nature, will appear, when we consider that such 
persons would entirely shut out the benefit which ought to be derived 
from those examples of the righteoiis judgments of God upon others 
which abound in Holy scripture; they would reject ^oo the advantage 
which they might otherwise gain from a due consideration of those ex- 
amples, of the punishment of sinners, which are daily taking place before 
their eyes, or which may have come under their observation in time past ; 
and they would deprive themselves of the benefits which all these warn- 
ings put together are manifestly intended to impart. 

That the fear of divine punishment, which examples of God's judgments 
are so well fitted to produce on the minds oiall^ is a feehng which ought 
not to be shut out from the minds of any^ will further appear when we 
consider its wonderful adaptation to the present state of man, from the 
effects produced upon children by a dread of punishment. 

But further, those who shut out the fear of punishment from the piety 
of the righteous, may also be shewn to take a contracted view of the 
general scheme of God's government. 

And that because a more enlarged view of the dealings of God with 
mankind would lead all such persons to perceive that like as in the works 
of Nature every thing is fitted to the condition, the wants, and the com- 
forts of man ; so in the higher works of grace, and in the scheme of 
human Redemption, the actions of God are all of them fitted to our 
spiritual wants and condition, and are exactly suited, if we employ them 
as we ought to do, for our correction and instruction in righteousness. 
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And what is there, I would ask, to lead us to think that the fear of 
having every thought, word, and deed brought into judgment by God the 
righteous Judge, should ever in this world cease to act upon the godly ; 
should discontinue to check the approaches to sin, and the giving heed 
to temptation ; and should not always during the entire life of the Faithful 
upon earth, be a powerful instrument of causing them "to live in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long ?" 

But it was said that the opinion that the righteous are never acted upon 
by fear of divine punishment was entirely repugnant to the express state- 
ments of Holy scripture. 

Solomon, in the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes, after stating that to fear 
God, and keep His commandments is the whole duty of man, adds, " for 
the Lord will bring every work into judgment whether it be good or 
whether it be evil." 

Now, here the fear of the righteous judgment of God, is clearly used 
as a motive, to urge all men to obedience. 

And in the New Testament we find the same teaching in the words of 
our Blessed Saviour Himself, " Fear Him," He says, " who is able to 
cast both body and soul into hell ; yea, I say unto you fear ye Him." 

The instances are so numerous both in the Old and New Testaments, 
in which the judgments of God, past, present, and future, are employed to 
urge all men to lead a good life ; that to refer to them all would be "to 
cite a very large portion of the Bible, and therefore we cannot think that 
an^ persons were intended to be entirely exempt from the fear of divine 
jmnishment during their life upon eailh ; or that God ever intended that 
ani/ should live without this powerful motive to urge them to the practice 
of all holiness and pureness of living. 

Besides, the threatenings of God against all ungodUness and un- 
righteousness of men, which occur in almost every page of the Bible, 
evidently imply that all men should be so acted upon by the fear of those 
threatened judgments as to avoid and forsake those sins which if persisted 
in, will inevitably bring down the righteous punishment of the Lord upon 
their heads. 

But further, it can be clearly shewn that the fear of divine punishment 
exists even more strongly in the righteous than in the wicked ; for the 
righteous from a greater knowledge of the infinite power, holiness, and 
justice of God than the wicked, will of necessity, see more clearly than 
the wicked, the sure consequences of transgression, and the derange- 
ments which sin has introduced into the world ; they will be more fully 
aware than the wicked can be, that there is no coming to God but by 
pardon through the Saviour's blood, and by hving a correspondent life 
of holiness ; and that God is infinitely just as well as infinitely merciful. 

Indeed, nothing is more clear from the testimony of experience, than 
that he who has tlie least dread of God's righteous judgment, is he who 
has wandered furthest from the good and the right way ; that no man 
has so little Jear of future punishment as he who has the greatest cause 
to fear it ; and that none are so hopelessly sunk into a careless unconcern 
about another world as those who persist in their evil ways, and encourage 
themselves in sin by relying upon the general mercy of God without any 
respect being had to the only terms upon which that mercy is vouchsafed. 

And if it be asked how the fear of divine punishment is kept from 
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producing despair in the minds of the godly ? how, seeing they have a 
clearer sense of God's judgments than the wicked, such a sense does not 
drive them to rush unbidden into the presence of their Mak«r, like Judas 
did under a dread of God's judgments ? I answer because the fear of the 
divine judgments in the case of the righteous is connected, as it waa not 
in the case of Juda», with that childlike fear of God which has therefore 
been called a Jiiial fear, which leads the fidthfiil to trust like children to 
the goodness of an Almighty and most merciful Father, and which pre- 
vents the despair which would otherwise arise from an unmixed dread of 
God's judgments by leading th^a to hope in His mercy. 

Hence on the whole subject we see that whilst the fear of God's wrath 
acting alone can produce nothing but despair, when it comes to be joined 
to a childlike fear of God, there results from the union of the two, that 
true fear of God which is said in scripture to be ' wisdom.' 

And if we pass on from the consideration of this fear itself to the result 
of it wherever it is truly exercised, we shall End no better clue to such 
result than that which is given in the second clause of the sentence which 
stands at the head of this essay, wh^e we are taught that '' to depart 
from evil is understanding." 

And what other result can be produced, wherever this fear is truly 
possessed, than a sincere departure from evil ? 

How can he who is truly alive to the unbending nature of God's justice, 
and who truly considers, from the sacrifice of the Son of God being 
necessary, that divine justice must be satisfied either in the person of the 
surety or in that of the sinner, do otherwise than hate the thing that is 
evil, and depart from the love and practice of those sins which nailed the 
Divine Redeemer to the cross ? 

How can he who has a firm persuasion of the certainty of God's judg- 
ments, and who makes the proper use of the examples of them executed 
on others either as recorded in scripture, or as taking place before his 
eyes, fail to overcome when assaulted by temptation ? And how can he 
who is fully alive to the certainty of a future reckoning, when every one 
shall receive " according to that which he hath done whether it be good 
or whether it be evil," prefer the short-lived happiness of this world, to 
the un-ending happiness of the world to come ; the pleasures of sin for a 
season J to the future recompense of the reward ; and the enjoyments 
which are but for a moment^ to that fulness of joy which is at God's 
right hand/br evermore ? 

How can he who has the true fear of God before his eyes fail to be con- 
tinually on his guard against the first approaches to evil ; to suspect his 
own strength, and by God's help to fight manfully under Christ's banner 
against sin, the world, and the devil ; to be tnie and just in every action , 
even when no eye but God's is upon him ; and to keep continually in 
mind that strict and solemn account which all flesh must one day give 
before the judgment seat of Christ ? 

The true fear of God then being of that unspeakable importance which 
the scriptures everywhere declare it to be, it behoves us to take good heed 
to ourselves that we exercise it in both kinds, and that we use every means 
ffiven to us to enable us to depart from evil, as well the means supplied 
by fear of divine punishment as those which arise out of a filial fear. 
When Adam was in paradise, so long as he continued in the fear of 
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God (which even in a state of innocence was not entirely unconnected 
with a fear of divine punishment, for the threatening of God was, ** in 
the day that thou eatest thou shalt surely die,") he was happy ; but no 
sooner had he lost that fear, than he lost at the same time his innocence 
and his bliss. 

Hence it becomes easy to see why the fear of God is often put for the 
whole of religion ; and why, moreover, it is considered to be the root of 
all religion, as it evidently is in that scripture where it is said, ' The fear 
of the Lord is the heginning of wisdom.' 

Indeed, not only does the true fear of God run through all the other 
acts of religion whether towards God or towards man, but whenever it is 
truly exercised, all other acts of piety will be found to flow from it, as love 
to God and love to man, as created in the image of God, penitence, 
humility, and firm trust in God's mercy through Christ with a thankful 
remembrance of His death, in a word, a right and diligent use of all the 
means of grace, and a firm and well-grounded hope of glory. 

If any should enquire how the statements contained in this essay are 
reconciled with the assertion of St. John, where he says, * perfect love 
casteth out fear V — 1 answer, the more persons are brought to love God, 
the more holy will their lives become, the more will the affections of 
their souls become weaned from this perishing world, and the less reason 
will they have to fear the righteous judgments of the Lord. 

But inasmuch as the best Christians can never perfectly love God here 
on earth, it would seem to follow that they can never be perfectly 
delivered from the fear of those divine punishments which they know 
their iniquities have justly deserved. 

There is quickly approaching a time, however, when the faithful in 
this sense will fear no longer, for after the souls of the righteous have been 
delivered from the burden of the flesh they will be no longer capable of 
sin, and therefore no longer in any fear of the punishment which is 
due to it. 

And now let the appeal be made to the fidelity with which the Church 
of England is ever careful to inculcate the true fear of God. 

And first I m^ observe, that in the Catechism, a very early part of 
our duty towards 6od is said to be ' to fear Him,' and in the Latany we 
are taught to pray, " that it may please thee to give us a heart to love 
and dread thee, and diligently to live after thy commandments." 

In one of the Collects we are taught to pray that * we may have a per- 
petual fear and love of God's holy -name,' and in the Te-Deum we ex- 
press that godly fear when we say *' we believe thou shalt come to be our 
judge." 

When, moreover, we pray that " we who for our evil deeds do worthily 
deserve to be punished, by the comfort of thy grace may mercifully be 
relieved;" the very expressions imply a holy fear of the righteous judg- 
ments of God. 

And if any should enquire, what is the form correspondent to that 
part of the power of godliness which consists in the fear of God ? I 
answer, so to direct all our thoughts, words, and actions by the rule of 
God's commandments, as to walk m the fear of God all the day long ; so 
reverently and humbly to carry ourselves towards Him, as not to let an over- 
weening confidence destroy all godly fear ; in a word^ so to pass through 
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this world as thote who must hereafter give a strict account of the deeds done 
in the bod^ before Jlim, who is ready to judge both the quick and the dead'. 

Lastly let the appeal be made to the practice of one of the most 
faithful and devoted sons of the Church of England, and one who had 
imbibed a large portion of her spirit. 

The example I have selected is that of the godly fear of the righteous 
judgment of the Lord, which was entertained by the venerable Hooker, 
as it is expressed in his own words. 

In a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury there occurs the following 
passage ; — 

" But my Lord, I shall never be able to finish what I have begnn, unless I be 
removed into some qiiiet country parsonage, where I may see God's blessing spring 
out of my Mother Earth, and eat my own bread in peace and harmony; a j^lace 
where I may without disturbance meditate my approaching mortality, and tJkcU great 
account^ which alljlesh must at the last great day, gire to the Godqf aU Spirits." 

** I have lived to see this world is made up of perturbations, and I have been long 
preparing to leave it, and gathering comfoit for the dreadful hour of making my 
account with God, which I now apprehend to be near " 

Walton's Life of Hooker. 
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** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might." — Deuteronomy vi. 5. 

The unspeakable importance of an unshaken belief in the existence and 
attributes of God, has been in some degree shewn by what has preceded ; 
and a right contemplation of the several attributes of trod, will be found, 
in the case of the pious Christian, to call forth acts of godliness which 
are respectively correspondent to the several attributes of Jehovah. 

In no instance will this last remark receive stronger confirmation than 
in that act of godliness which will form the subject of the present essay. 

True it is, that he who duly considers the strictness of God's justice, 
and His Almighty power to execute it, must necessarily feel an awe and a 
dread at the contemplation of Him who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, who will in no wise clear the guilty, and into whose Holy 
Presence shall enter nothing that defileth. 

But it will be found to be equally true, that he who duly contemplates 
the loving kindness of the Lord, and remembers the fatherly care and 
love which He continually exercises towards even the meanest creatures 
of His hand, and further reflects that He willeth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from his wickedness and live, cannot fail 
to have likewise awakened in his heart such a love towards God, as will 
lead him to give testimony of possessing it, not only with his lips but in 
his life. 

To him on whom the loving kindness of the Lord has been hitherto 
bestowed in vain, such a principle is doubtless'unknown, and such a person 
will say in his heart, if not with his lips, depart from me for I desire not a 
knowledge of Thy ways ; yet for all that, we may say that he must have a 
cold and an ungrateful heart who is thus found to return evil for good, to 
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remain insensible to the manifold and great mercies of the Lord, and to 
suffer no love to be awakened in his heart in return for the great love 
wherewith Christ hath loved him. 

The great importance of the love of God, and of our continuance 
therein being laid down in various passages of Holy scripture ; the first 
part of this essay will treat of love to God, and the second part of it will 
be employed in speaking of the only true evidence of its existence. 

All persons who ever think at all upon their present condition and their 
eternal prospects, when they consider the effects of God's goodness towards 
mankind in general, and towards themselves in particular ; the various 
earthly blessings which He has so nicely adapted to their several wants 
and necessities, as well as the bountiful provision which He has made for 
their welfare and happiness , must one would think (did we not know of 
many painful instances to the contrary) feel gratitude to that Merciful 
Being from whom all these blessings proceed, and unfeigned love to Him 
who is the Author as well as the Giver of all good things. 

For surely (one is apt to say) those who retain any remains of goodness 
in themselves will not only love those effects of God's goodness of which 
they are hourly and momentarily partakers ; but also that Great and 
merciful Being Himself, who is the cause and Giver of them edl. 

Strange however as the assertion may appear, thousands of people are 
content to live from day to day, and from year to year, without ever 
having any just sense of God's goodness towards them, and without any 
true feeling of love and devotion to Him. 

And it is a most lamentable truth, that by far the greater part of man- 
kind give up a// their thoughts, their attention, and their diligence in the 
exclusive pursuit of things temporal ; and employ no means to enable 
themselves to attain unto true love to God (the cold and heartless dis- 
charge of their religious duties not being excepted.) 

And although the greater part of mankind are destitute of true love to 
God ; yet there is no one who does not feel a want, a craving, and a 
longing to which he is sure Irom past experience that this world is quite 
unable to give content, and which the love of God alone can satisfy. 

In order to get rid of (or rather to mitigate, for every one knows it 
cannot be got rid of) the uncomfortable feeling of discontent which this 
craving want of the soul invariably produces, various schemes are resorted 
to by those who are strangers to the love of God ; amusements of all 
kinds, an unceasing round of mirth and revelry, gay company, and 
all those other expedients for passing away time, as they speak, are 
eagerly sought after, and as eagerly pursued, with the view, if not of 
satisfying this want of the soul, at least of enabhng them to stifle its 
cravings and forget its existencej^r a time. 

And here we shall probably be met with the important enquiries :*— Is 
the soul of man capable of any complete and permanent satisfaction ? and 
if so — where is its true content to be found ? 

In reply to the first question it is sufficient to say, that the soul of man 
must be capable of both complete and permanent satisfaction ; for it is 
impossible to believe that 9. merciful God would have implanted a want 
in the soul of man for the satisfaction of which both the capability and 
the means were denied. Nor will the fact that none ever attain to com- 
plete and permanent satisfaction of soul in this world at all disturb the 
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truth of this answer, for that^a^^ is fully accounted for, when we consider 
that none are perfectly delivered from sin in this world, which, so far as 
it prevails, is an insurmountable impediment to the complete and per- 
manent satisfaction of the soul. 

To the second question, where is the soul's true content to he found ? 
The true answer is — it is only to be found in that Great and Merciful 
Being Himself, who made us and all the world, and who implanted this 
want in the soul of man with the intent of satisfying it in party and so 
far as the remaining imperfections of the faithful whilst they continue on 
earth, will permit ; and of fully and permanently satisfying it hereafter, 
when all His good and faithful servants shall enter into the eternal joj 
of their Lord. 

The question next in order is : by what means does God satisf^r in 
part the craving want of the soul with regard to His faiths servants here 
on earth ; and how, as far as He has revealed His will on this subject, 
will He fully and permanently satisfy it in Heaven ? 

The answer is, by the unfeigned love of God ; the true exercise of which 
will mitigate and subdue the want and discontent of the soul in this world ; 
and will eternally abolish it, and do away with it in the world to come. 

And the truth of this assertion will appear more clearly, when we con- 
sider that none can exercise unfeigned love to God, without being at the 
same time loved by God, as the Holy scriptures frequently shew. 

Even the nature of the case, would lead us to conclude that complete 
and permanent satisfaction of soul, could only arise from the exercise of 
unfeigned love to God. 

For if some degree of satisfaction is to be had from God's creatures, 
if some kind of content is found to flow continually from Him indirectly j 
and through the channel of those things which He has created ; is it not 
highly reasonable to believe that a much higher satisfaction may be 
derived from the Great Creator Himself, and that, because the satisfaction 
which the love of God lays hold of must necessarily come immediately 
and directly from God Himself, and not be conveyed through any 
intermediate channel. 

And what the nature of the case would lead us to expect, that we are 
assured in many places of Holy scripture is strictly and literally true ; 
and the satisfaction which arises immediately from God Himself^ and 
which is only to be apprehended by the exercise of unfeigned love to God, 
is spoken of in various passages as the only real satisfaction of the soul. 
— See Psalms xvii. 15. xlii. 1. 2. Ixxiii. 25. 26. 

From these, and many other passages of scripture which might be 
cited, it is clear, that the more we know of the divine perfections the 
greater will be our love to God, and that in proportion as our love 
to God increases, in just that proportion will true content and satisfaction 
of soul increase likewise ; and further, that though little is said in Holy 
scripture of the enjoyments of Heaven, yet these and other passages 
plainly teach us that when the faithful shall have dropped the burden of 
the flesh, and shall have entered into the eternal joy of their Lord, all the 
impediments, which during their stay in this world, hindered them from 
beholding God's face in righteousness having been removed, they will 
then be made perfect in the love of God, and their happiness will therefore 
be perfect also. 
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But here it may be asked, does not this view of the subject open the 
door to the wildest enthusiasm ? Has not the love of God been con- 
tinually on the lips of the most extravagant fanatics who have given the 
least proof of possessing it in their lives ? I answer — true. But this 
circumstance does not do away with the importance of the unfeigned 
exercise of love to God, or release us from the unalterable obligation 
we lie under " to love the Lord our God with all our heart, and with all 
our soul, and all our might." 

The fact of love to God being feigned and grossly abused, (and what 
christian virtue has not been feigned and grossly abused ?) only shews us 
the importance of strictly examining whether we truly love God or not, 
and of guarding against the fatal error of deceiving ourselves in this most 
important partictuar. 

And this brings me to the consideration of the only true evidence of 
possessing the love of God, which was to be the subject of the second 
part of this essay. 

The true evidence has been stated by the Eternal Son of God Himself, 
" If ye love Me, keep my. commandments." 

Even among human beings the only sound proof we can give of real 
love and affection, is to give way to the will of the person beloved as far 
as possible, to sacrifice our own wishes whenever we can, in order to meet 
the wishes of those whom we love, and in our conduct, rather to consider 
what will be gratifying to them than pleasing to ourselves. 

And if, instead of pursuing this course we should do every thing to 
thwart and oppose the wishes of those whom we profess to love, 
if instead of doing what we know to be agreeable to them, according to 
the uttermost of our powers, we should act altogether in a contrary manner, 
however loud and repeated our professions of love and affection might be, 
we should find little regard paid to them, and should gain little credit for 
sincerity. And justly so. Because the only substantial proof of love and 
affection, which consists of compliance with the wishes of the person 
beloved as far as possible, would in that case be wanting. 

And this is true in a much higher degree with respect to God ; for 
however much people may talk about their love to God, and of the 
warmth of their religious feelings towards their Lord and Saviour ; yet if 
the only substantial proof of true love to God be wanting, I mean a dili- 

fent keeping of His commandments, a patient resignation of our wills to 
[is will, and a constant endeavour, ourselves to follow in the Blessed steps 
of His most holy life ; we may be sure that n>e have not the love of God 
in us. 

Among human beings persons may comply with the wishes of those 
whom they love even where they ought not to do so, (as parents who in a 
mistaken fondness sometimes indulge their children to their ruin) and 
there may occur instances in which the most unfeigned affection will urge 
us to oppose the wishes of those whom we love however painful it may 
be to do so. 

But this can never be the case with regard to God, for His goodness 
being perfect, and His judgment being always according to the truth, it 
follows that no instance can occur in which we should oppose His will ; 
and therefore in all cases, if we would give proof that we truly love Him, 
we must keep His commandments. 
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Hence an uniform and sincere endeavour to obey His Heavenly will, 
is the only real evidence of the possession of the love of God, which when 
unfeiguedly exercised, implies the existence of all the other Christian 
virtues. 

It is for this reason that the love of God is sometimes put for the whole 
of religion, for none can truly love God without at the same time believing 
in Him, fearing Him, worshipping Him, and giving Him thanks ; and 
none can so love Him without serving Him truly all the days of their life. 

Besides, wherever the true love of God exists it will always be accom- 
panied by that charity towards man, which as it is the very bond of peace 
and of all virtues, so does the possession of it imply, a due performance 
of all those other duties which we owe to our fellow creatures. 

The appeal which will now be made to the fidelity with which the 
Church of Enghtnd has taught the importance of unfeigned love to God 
will, it is believed, be unanswerable. 

In the Litany she teaches us to pray * That it may please thee to give 
us an heart to love and dread thee, and diligently to Uve after thy com- 
mandments.' In the catechism she states it to be part of our duty towards 
God, * to love Him with all our heart, with all our mind, with all our soul, 
and with all our strength ;' and she puts into our mouths the highest 
expressions of love to God in that nobl« hymn in the Communion Service, 
which begins, * Glory be to God on high, &c.' 

The following extracts from the Collects will be found strongly to con- 
firm what has been advanced in the preceding essay. 

*• Graft into our hearts the love of thy name." 

" Pour into our hearts such love toward thee, that we loving thee above all things 
may obtain thy promises, which exceed all that we can desire ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." 

Lastly, in appealing to the practice of the faithful and devoted sons of 
the Church of England, the first two passages are taken from the Auti- 
biography of Bishop Patrick. 

''Upon March the 24th, I had the most pleasant day that I had of a long time 
enjoyed. For I was so highly delighted in the thoughts of God, and found my spirit 
so free, so clear, (for I had fasted that day,) so pleased, that to be always in that 
blessed temper, I thought I could be contented to be poor, nay, to lie under any 
misery. 

" So much satisfaction I found in the sense of God, and of His love, andof our blessed 
Saviour, that I could have been contented to eat and drink no more. If I could have 
continued in that sweet disposition of mind, which I wished my little one might 
inherit, rather than all the riches of the world." — Page 91. 

" On the 31st of this month, I was much affected at evening prayer, as I was on 
the 24th before ; I find by sweet experience how good it is to keep in memory those 
gracious touches that are upon our spirits, and the pious dispositions that are at any 
time wrought in our hearts. Particularly I felt what it is to have a soul lifted up 
to God (as the words of the Anthem were Psalm IxxxviJ above the body, above all 
things here in this world. And I saw how frivolous all tne powers on earth are, in 
comparison with Him, who doth wondrous things, and is God alone, over-ruling all 
their motions as He pleaseth. I thought also how happy I should be, could I have 
my heart always knit unto Him, by hope in His mercy, by perfect satisfaction in His 
love ; and by joy from thence flowing abundantly.*' — Page 95. 

** My retirement in tlus solitary place hath been, I hope, of some advantage to 
me as to the state of religion, in which I am yet but a novice, but by the goodness 
of God I see line things before me whither I am contending. 

•* It is a great, bid a good worky and J beg of you to assist me with your praperSy 
and to obtain of God for me that I may arrive to that height of love and union with God, 
which is given to uU those souls who are very dear to God.** — Letter of Bp. Jer. Taylor. 
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" With such humility did the author of ** Koly Liring and Dying" regard his own 
attainments in religion, find such were his impressions of the happiness and consola- 
tion, even in this life, conferred by a pure and exalted piety'* 

" His devotion through life, appears to have con- 
tinued as we have hitherto seen it, however intense, however unremitted, (I had 
almost said) seraphic, yet practical, peaceful, energetic, and orderly ; of a kind which 
instead of seeking food in visions of enthusiastic rapture, or displaying itself in a 
fantastical adoption of new toys and instruments of theopathy, made him the better 
fiiend, the better parent, the better servant of the state, the better member and 
governor of that Church which he had defended in her deepest adversities." 

Bp. Heher'a Life of Bp. Jer, Taylor. 
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" Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven." — Matt. v. 3. 

*When we consider that pride is the greatest of all evils, and the fountain 
head, as it were, of those dreadful things which have brought ruin upon 
the whole world ; we shall easily see that no genuine religion can exist 
without true humility or poverty of spirit. 

Indeed, pride in any form and true piety cannot co-escist. For the 
Devil not being at first what he now ia, by means of pride becanie a Devil, 
as St. Paul plainly shews when he says * lest being lifted up with pride he 
fall into the condemnation of the Devil.' The truth of this proposition 
will further appear by considering the case of Adam, who having been 
puffed up by a vain and proud hope through the evil suggestions of the 
Devil, was hurled headlong from the pure state in which he was created, 
and became subject to misery and to death. 

For by believing that he should become, as God, and by being guilty 
of disobedience through the pride of his heart ; he lost at once that hap- 
piness which in a state of innocence he possessed, and falling into tne 
condemnation of the Devil, he lost at the same time the favour and blessing 
of the Lord. 

With the vain, proud, and unholy thought of being, as God, the 
Almighty reproaching him, and, as it were, mocking his wicked folly, 
said, '"'' lo, Aaam has become as one of us ;'' and the unhappy descend; 
ants of Adam following but too closely in the steps of their guilty fore- 
father, have too often suffered their hearts to be inflated with pride, and, 
by vainly imagining themselves to be 'as God,' have in too many in- 
stances brought themselves to destruction both of body and soul. 

Since, therefore, pride is thus undeniably proved to be the great citadel 
of evil — the root and fountain, as it were, of all wickedness and ungodli- 
ness, our Blessed Redeemer in preparing a remedy which should be 
effectually opposed to the disease, caused the seat of its operation to be 
the heart, and for that purpose declared in the words which stand at the 
head of this essay, '' Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven." 

And in so acting, He laid down this law of true and unfeigned humility 
as a strong foundation and a safe ground -work upon which to build all 
the other virtues of a holy, a Christian, and a self-denied life. 

* For some of the ideas expressed in this essay the a\ithor is inJcblod to 
St. Chrysostom's XVth Homily on St. Matthew. 
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The grace of humility then being thus laid as a foundation by our 
Blessed Lord Himself, the Christian builder may put all other things 
upon it with safety ; but wherever true humility is wanting, even if jrou 
could come almost to the gates of heaven by the practice of other Christian 
virtues, yet all the goodly fabric would be easily overturned, and when 
the floods shall come and the winds shall blow, must fall, and great wiU 
be the fall of it. 

And that this is truly the case, will appear from our Blessed Lord's 
declaration concerning the Pharisee in the parable. 

For after the Pharisee had reached a very high place in the practice of 
virtue and godliness of living, he lost all and fell down because he pos- 
sessed not humility, because he was not poor in spirit, and meek and 
lowly in heart. 

Hence we may learn that as pride in any form is the foundation of all 
evil, so humility is the foundation of all true religion and virtue. 

Rightly and divinely then does our Blessed Lord be^in His instructions 
for a good and holy life, by tearing up pride by the roots, by pronouncing 
a blessing upon those who are poor m spirit, and by assurmg them that 
of theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

On the .whole then, it is plain that we must he humble in heart and 
poor in spirit, if ever we would enter through the Redeemer*8 merits into 
His kingdom of glory in heaven. 

And when we reflect, in the first place, that without unfeigned humility 
there can be no feltgion ; and then go on to ' consider how much our 
stubborn hearts are opposed to this meek and lowly disposition of mind, 
we shall be thankful, or at least we ought to be thankful, if we knew our 
best interests, at any means employed by God for humbling our pride, for 
breaking down our stubborn self-will^ and for leading us to submit with 
patient resignation to the arrangements of His providence in all things, 
saying * The will of the Lord- be done.' 

And when we further remember that the High and Lofty One, who 
inhabiteth eternity will only dwell with the man who is of a humble and 
contrite spirit, ; that * God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble;' and that to that man only will God look who is humble and 
contrite in heart, and who trembleth at his word ; surely we shall not be 
satisfied till we have humbled ourselves under the mighty hand of God, 
trusting to Him to exalt us in due season ; surely we shall make it omr 
continual endeavour, assisted therein by the grace of the Holy Spirit, to 
subdue every imagination which exalteth itself against God, and to bring 
every thought into captivity, unto the obedience of Christ. 

And now let the appeal be made to the fidelity with which the Church 
of England continually enforces the necessity of'^this indispensable grace 
of humility. 

At the very beginning of every service she directs the minister to 
exhort the people to confess their sins with an humble^ lowly ^ penitent, 
and obedient heart. 

Humble expressions : — 

" But thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable qffenders** 

** We thine unworthy servants do give thee most humble and hearty thanks." 

" We humbly beseech Thee, O Father, &c." 

*• From pride, vain-glory, and hypocrisy, &c., Good Lord deliver us." 

" Must humbly beseeching thee to grant.** 
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" We do not presume to come to this thy Table, O merciful Lord, trusting in our 
own righteousness, but in thy manifold imd great mercies. We are not worthy so 
much at to gather up the crumbs under thy table." 

The following passages will shew how fully the grace of humility so 
faithfully taught hy the Church of England, has been acted out in the 
practice of some of the most devoted of her sons. 

** This parsonage, of Borne, is from Canterbury three miles, and near to the 
common road that leads from that city to Dover ; in -vdiich parsonage Mr. Hooker 
had not been twelve months, but his books and the innocency and sanctity of his 
life became so remarkable, that many turned out of the road, and others (scholars 
especially) went purposely to sed the man, whose life and learning were so much 
admired : and alas ! as our Saviour said of St. John the Baptist, what went they 
out to see ? A man clothed in purple and fine linen ? No, indeed ; but an obscure, 
harmless man ; a man in poor clothes, his loins usually girt in a coarse gown or 
canonical coat ; of mean stature and stooping, and yet more lowly in thoughts of his 
soul; his body worn out, not with age, but with study and holy mortifications." 

" At his entrance or departure out of any house he would usually speak to the 
whole family and bless them by name ; insomuch that as he seemed in his youth to 
be taught of God, so he seemed in this place to teach His precepts, as Enoch did« by 
walking with Him in all holiness and humility, making each day a step towards a 
Blessed Eternity." 

Dr. Spencer, the dear friend and companion of Hooker*s studies, thus 
writes of him : — • 

** What admirable height of learning, and depth of judgment, dwelt in the lowly 
mind of this truly humble man ; great in all wise men's eyes except his own," 

The following lines are from Hooker's Epitaph :— 

Ambitious man, learn hence to be more wise, 

Humility is the true way to rise ; 

And God in me this lesson did inspire, 

To bid this humble man^^' Friend, sit up higher.' 

Walton's Hfe of Hooker, 

" The exuberance of this hamXUlty appeared on all other occasions of instance : 
particularly about this time a letter being sent unto him, in which, among many ex- 
pressions of great value, there was added an intimation, that ' there was now ho^e 
the days were come when his desert should be considered, and himself employed in 
the government as well as the instruction of the Church ;' at this he was hugely 
discomposed, and expressed a grief and anguish, beyond that his sickness, however 
sharp, had extorted firbm him."— -/V<b ftf Dr. Hammond* 
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" In whom we have redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins." 
^Golos. i. 14. 

Among the important truths which have obtuned the general consent of 
mankind, none seems to have more universally prevailed among all 
nations of the world, than a belief in the necessity of some sacrifice being 
made before human guilt could be done away, and the need of offering an 
atonement to the Most High by the shedding of blood, before man could 
possibly obtain remission of his sins, or be reconciled to his offended 
Creator. 
If we turn our attention to the religious practice of the Ancient Heathens 
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we shall find, that from the prevalence of evil and misery which they saw 
and felt, there universally prevailed amongst them the conviction that the 
supreme Being had become offended with mankind, and held a con- 
troversy with the creatures of his hand, and therefore the first act of 
piety which their reason led them to perform was the attempt to propitiate 
his anger, to recommend themselves to the divine favour, and to recover 
the approbation of Heaven by the means of oblations and sacrifices. 

Nor does a more perfect knowledge of the existence as well as the cause 
of the divine displeasure, enable us to say that they were wrong, either in 
the belief of the existence of the divine anger, or in the attempt to recon- 
cile themselves to an offended God ; although they entirely failed^ as was 
likely, in the means of reconciliation. 

Neither, considering that they were destitute of direct Eevelation, was 
there anything unreasonable in their conduct. For the act of piety next 
in order to a behef in the existence of a supreme Governor of the universe, 
would naturally be the attempt to become reconciled to that Great Being, 
whom, from the presence of evil and misery in the world, they knew to 
be offended with them. 

And since they not only perceived that He was offended, but also were 
pretty g^erally convinced that a just cause for His displeasure had been 
given bymankmd, who had disobeyed His laws, and rejected His authority; 
the idea of making restitution and satisfaction seems universally to have 
occurred to them, and the first act of satisfaction which reason suggested 
was that of sacrifice, by the offering of which they hoped not only to 
escape the punishment due to their guilt, but also to be able to purchase 
the favour and good will of heaven. 

And since no immediate Revelation of Grod*s will had been made to 
them, it is no wonder that they endeavoured to propitiate the Deity by 
sacrifices and vows, and thereby to hope not only for pardon for the past, 
but also for fiivour and approbation fbr the future. 

And if we consult their practice, we shall find that they willingly sur- 
rendered the very best of their worldly goods to their false gods, in the 
hope that they would be favourable to them, and in some cases it was even 
thought necessary * to give the fruit of the body for the sin of their soul.' 

And if we pass on from the consideration of those sacrifices which the 
light of nature led the Ancient Heathens to perform, to the numerous 
sacrifices of the Jewish ritual which were performed by the express com- 
mandment of God himself, we shall find the same great truth forced by 
the most undeniable evidence upon our conviction; that sacrifice is 
necessary before punishment can be remitted, pardon gained, and man 
reconciled to his offended Creator ; and that * without the shedding of 
blood there b no remission.' 

That it was impossible the blood of bulls or of goats, whether offered by 
Heathens or by Jews, should take away sin St. Paul has clearly shewn in 
his epistle to the Hebrews ; and therefore all the shedding of blood which 
took place before the coming of Christ must be considered as pointing to 
that great event which took place when the Eternal Son of God * offered 
himself up as a lamb without spot unto God,' and appeared once in the 
end of the world to take away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 

That sin when once it has been committed has effects which no after 
repentance can do away, we might have learnt from the voice of nature. 
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even had Hevelation been siTent ; and that repentance is not of itself 
efficacious to destroy the effect of human transgression, would appear from 
the sacrifices of the Ancient Heathens to be the general sense of mankind. 
It is true, we cannot tell why it was fit that an atonement should be 
made, or how the atonement of the Son of God is effectual to the pardon 
of the penitent any more than we can tell how God exists. Nor is it 
necessary that we should do so : all that we need know on the subject are 
ihQ facts that the atonement was necessary^ and will he effectiml to the 
pardon and absolution of all them that truly repent and unfeignedly 
beUeve His Holy Gospel ; as well as the consequent duties which the 
atonement binds upon sJl who would participate in the eternal benefits of it. 
The doctrine of the atonement is, without exception, the most important 
subject which can engage the attention of mankind, since it reveals to us 
the only means whereby the Most High will permit Himself to be 
reconciled to the penitent sinner, the only satisfaction which He will 
receive in lieu of the punishment of the guilty, the only terms upon which 
He will restore man to the innocence and hsfppiness which he has lost, 
and the only sacrifice which He will accept as the propitiation of our sins. 

All the consequences of the atonement, all its wonders, all its eternal 
efiects no tongue of man or angel could tell ; but that they are of sreat, of 
unspeakable extent, we may judge from the fact that the angels who have 
not, as far at least as we know, any personal interest in it, do nevertheless 
desire to look into its glories. 

It was not to be expected, however, that man was to be interested to 
so great, so unspeakable an extent in the work of the atonement without 
being called upon by the help of God's grace to perform high and im- 
portant duties, necessarily arising out of that great sacrifice which was 
offered by the Son of God upon the cross. 

First and foremost of these duties is a lively faith in its efficacy, without 
which it will profit us nothing, and the great means of human Redemption 
becomes perfectly inapplicable to our individual case. 

And this brings us to consider briefly the nature of that lively faith or 
trust in God's mercy through Christ, the exercise of which is the appointed 
means whereby to enable us to make a personal application of the Re- 
deemer's merits to ourselves in particular^ and to lay hold of the hope of 
pardon of our sins, as well as of the promise of the eternal inheritance. 
And if in speaking on this subject I should first state what this lively 
faith is not — if I should first proceed to point out who those are who dio 
not trust in God's mercy through Christ, I should say certainly not that 
large class of persons in every age and in every rank of life, who make 
trust in God to consist of a mere act of the mind or opinion of the heady 
which is neither joined to any true love to God, His Religion, and His 
service in the heart, nor to the practice of unfeigned devotion and true 
holiness in the every-day actions of the life. 

Nor, certainly, on the other hand, can they with any truth be said to 
trust in God's mercy through Christ, who trust in man and make flesh 
their arm, who vainly confident in their own strength, feel not that of 
themselves they have no power to help themselves ; or those whose 
religion is a mere matter of business to be gone through once a week, and 
then dismissed and forgotten, rather than to be an ever present principle 
ruling, influencing, and pervading all their thoughts, words, and actions. 
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And in passing on to speak of those who do really possess a lively 
faith in Christ, and who do really trust m His merits for salvation, I 
should say they are those, and only those^ whose constant endeavour it 
is to crucify those sins which rendered the atonement offered by the Son 
of God on the cross necessary ; who are continually mortifying all their 
carnal and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and god- 
liness of living ; and who shew by theur conduct that they consider it 
their bounden duty, assisted by the Holy Spirit, to die dsuly unto sin, 
and rise again to righteousness, as the Blessed Saviour died on the cross 
for our sins, and rose again for our justification. 

And whilst such godly persons will most humbly acknowledge that 
they have no power of themselves to help themselves, and will therefore 
constantly pray for God's help ; they will at the same time use the utmost 
diligence, and will follow up the Divine assistance granted unto them 
by daily endeavouring, themselves to walk in the blessed steps of the 
Saviour's most holy me. 

And by the exercise of a true faith in the merits of a crucified Saviour, 
which is only known to be a true faith, by its immediate connection with 
all those other acts of piety which make it as plainly known as a tree is 
known by its fi-uit, such good Christians will not only find themselves 
safe under the Highest protection in all the troubles and sorrows of this 
life present, but they wUl also have good hepe of everlasting glory in the 
life to come ; and will abound in hope through the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 

And as they draw towards the end of their earthly course, and as the 
time of their departure is at hand, they will find this hope of entering 
into life through the atonement offered on the cross, to be what St Paul 
describes it to be, an anchor of the soul both sure and sted&st—- they 
wiU find it a h€>pe which maketh not ashamed in the hour of death— 
and they will not be disappointed of their earnest expectation, and their 
?icpe in the day of judgment. 

In appealing to the fidelity with which the Church of England has 
taught tnis vital doctrine of the atonement in her holy ritual, as well as 
the necessity there is for those to possess a lively and sted&st faith in it, 
who would be partakers of the benefits of it, the following passages, 
although a very few out of many, will be found to be unanswerable. 

" Spare thou them, O God, whicn confess their faults. Restore thou them that 
are penitent, according to iRy promises declared unto mankind in Christ Jesu 
our Lord** 

" When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the kingdom qf 
heaven to all believers " 

" We therefore pray thee help thy servants, whom thou hast redeemed with thy 
precious blood." 

*' Remember not, Lord, our offences, nor the offences of our forefathers, neither 
take thou vengeance of our sins. Spare us good Lord, spare thy people, whom thou 
hast redeemed unth thy most precious blood.** 

*'0 Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us.** 
* Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who has purchased to thyself an universal 
Church by the precious blood qf thy dear Son.** 

" And above all things ye must give most humble and hearty thanks to God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, /or the redemption of the world by the death and 
passion qf our Saviour Christ both God and man ; who did humble himself, even to the 
death upon the cross for us miserahle sinners who lay in darkness and the shadow of 
death; that he might make m the children qf God, and exalt us to everlasting life.** 
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The following passages urge the necessity of a trust in God's mercy 
through Christ. 

"One of the qualifications required of them who come to the Lord's Supper is— to 
have a lively faith in God*s mercy through Christ. And in the address in the Com- 
munion Service, they are exhorted to have a lively and stedfast faith in Christ our 
' Saviour." 

In the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, part of the Minister's 
address is : — 

" The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong tower to all them that put their trust in 
Him, to whom all things in heaven, in earth, and under the earth, do bow and obey, 
be now and evermore thy defence ; and make thee know and feel, that there is none 
other name under heaven given to man, in whom, and through whom thou mayest receive 
health and salvation, hut only the name qf our Lord Jesus Christ" 

When the above passages are considered, and many more might be 
cited to the same effect, from the Collects and other parts of the Service ; 
and when it is further remembered that the prayers end, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord; who will venture to deny the fidelity of the Church of 
England in teaching the vital doctrine of the atonement and Ihe necessity 
of that lively and stedfast faith in its efficacy, without which it will not 
be available to our individual salvation ? 

And now let evidence be brought forward of the practice of some of 
her most devoted sons in this particular. 

" Though I have by His grace loved Him in my youth, and feared Him in my age ; 
yet if thou, O Lord, be extreme to mark what is done amiss, who can abide it ? 
and, therefore, where I have failed. Lord, shew mercy to me ; for i plead not my 
righteousness, hut ihe forgiveness qf my unrighteousness for His merits, w?io died to 
purchase pardon for penitent sinners.^Walion's JJft qf Hooker » 

** Mr. Herbert after having given some directions concerning his last will, said, ' I 
am now ready to die.' ' Lord forsake me not now my strength faileth me ; hut 
grant me mercy for the merits qf my Jesus, and now Lord, Lord, now receive my 
soul;' and with these words he breathed forth his divine soul, without any apparent 
disturbance.— TTo/fon** Ldfe of Herbert, 

** And being pressed to make it his own request to God to be continued longer in 
the world, to the service of the Church ; he immediately began a solemn prayer, 
which contained first a very humhle and melting acknowledgment of sin, and a most 
earnest intercession for mercy and forgiveness through the merits qf his Saviour. — FeWs 
Life qf Hammond, 

** When Mr. Stephens, in order to support him, urged that his reward would be 
great in Heaven, the good Bishop replied, ' My trust is in God, through the merits of 
Qhrist.' 

** In pursuance, therefore, of those principles he had so well defended in his health, 
and in conformity with the Church's directions, this close of his life and last solemn 
act of it, designed to recapitulate the whole, was exactly by him adjusted ; while to 
his faith he added thus, repentance, and to repentance charity, as the life and soul of 
them both ; and casting himself, after having done all, upon the infinite mercies of 
God, and the inestimable merits of Christ, with the deepest sense of his own unwor- 
thiness, thereby expressed the true and only way qf Justification which he had chosen, 

** He magnified the grace of his Redeemer, calling upon Him by faith with great 
fervency, for inward purification and perfect remission of his sins. 

" Which devout acts and aspirations, eacpressing the sincerity of his faith and 
repentance, he signified in the style of all the saints, and concluded in the very words 
of the Prophet David, ' who can tell how oft he ofiendeth ? O cleanse thou me from 
my secret faults.'— Nefeon's Life qf Bp, BuU. 

" First I commend my soul into the hand of Almighty God, as of a faithful Creator, 
which I humbly beseech Him mercifully to accept, looking upon it not as it is in 
itself (infinitely polluted by sin,) but as it is redeemed and purged with the precious 

£ 
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blood of his only beloved Son, and my most sweet Saviour Jesus Christ ; m con* 
fidence of whose merits and mediation alone it is, that J cast myself upon ike merey 
of God far the pardon of my sins, and the hopes qf eternal life. -^Walton* s Life qf 

Bp. Sanderson. . . At. • v 

" O Eternal God and merciful Father, look down upon mc in mercy, in the nches 
and fulness of all thy mercies, look upon me, but not tUl thou hast bathed me m the 
blood of Christ, not till I have hid myself in the wounds qf Christ ; that so the puntsh- 
ment due unto my sins may pass over me. — From Last Prayer qf Abp, iMudjust hrfore 

his Martyrdom. v v i. j r 

" Lord, I am coming as fast as I can. I know I must pass^ through the shadow of 
death, before I can come to see thee. But it is but umbra mortis, a mere shadow of 
death, a little darkness upon nature, but Thou by Thy merits and passion hast broke 
through the jaws of death.*' — fVords of Abp. iMud as he kneeled by the Block, 
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" Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God oyer 
one sinner that repenteth." — St. Luke xv. 10. 

There is, perhaps, no subject on which the sacred scriptures have for 
the most part preserved a more studied silence, than that of the employ- 
■Inents of those blessed angels who stand in the more immediate presence 
of the Lord. 

That any allusion to such a subject should be of the most general 
nature, will excite in us little surprise, when we reflect that a fuller Kevela- 
tion on this subject, is neither needful for om: happiness, nor suited to 
our present limited faculties. 

When, therefore, any Revelation is made on such a subject, we shall 
find that it is generally done to call our attention, in the most strikiDg 
manner, to something pertaining to our present and eternal welfere. 

Thus would St. Peter remind us of the unspeakable importance of 
human Redemption ; and of those Revelations which pertain to its accom- 
plishment, he says, " which things the ansels desu'e to look into:" and 
what more powerful means could be employed to draw the attention of man- 
kind to those things which are not seen, but eternal ; than the assurance 
that those blessed, pure, and holy beings who stand in the more immediate 
presence of the Lord, employ themselves in looking into that great work 
in which, as far at least as we know, they have no personal interest, and 
which was not only devised but carried mto effect on man's behalf by 
God himself? 

When, moreover, the Son of God condescends to speak of any portion 
of the employments of heaven, to whom those employments had been 
from all etei-nity familiar, we may be sure that any Revelation from Him 
on such a subject was made to satisfy no idle curiosity ; but to call our 
attention, in the most striking manner, to some subject of overwhelming 
importance to our present and eternal welfare. 

Hence if there is one act of piety towards God of vital and unspeakable 
importance (and every act of piety may be proved to be such) — ir there is 
one duty of the most imperative obligation — if there is one part of god- 
liness which 7nust be performed by all persons, and which under no 
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circumstances whatever can be abated or omitted ; surely we might con- 
chide it to be that which would cause joy in the presence of the angels 
of God. 

And when we come to know that this act of piety is Repentance, surely 
we shall want no stronger motive to urge us to repent, whether we can find 
the reason of its unspeakable importance, or not. 

A full and suflSicient reason, however, for the necessity of repentance, is, 
that no sinner whilst he remains in a state of impenitence is capable of 
the Divine pardon. 

Since sin is the transgression of the Holy Law of God, it follows at 
once that he who refuses or neglects to repent, does practically justify his 
own ungodly deeds, refuses to acknowledge that God is in the ri^ht and 
that he is io the wrong ^ and in stubborn rebellion will not confess his 
own guilt, and the perfect rectitude of the Lord. 

And to such a person so long as he remains in this state of impenitence, 
the great remedj for reconciling man to God cannot be applied ; for he 
who obstinately justifies his own actions before God, and will not acknow- 
ledge and confess his manifold sins and wickedness, can neither feel his 
need of forgiveness, nor have his sins washed away by the blood of the 
atonement ; can neither have a lively faith in God's mercy through Christ, 
nor by his Saviour's merits have his pardon sealed in Heaven, before he 
goes hence to be no more seen. 

Hence we see the reason why our blessed Lord attached so much 
weight and importance to repentance as not only to be continually 
enforcing it in His own discourses ; but also before His ascension, to 
solemnly charge his apostles, and through them their successors in the 
ministry, in every age of the world, " That repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name among all nations beginning at 
Jerusalem." 

In accordance with this accoimt of the unspeakable importance of 
repentance, we find the necessity of its performance continually enforced 
both in the Old and in the New Testament. 

In the former we find not only exhortations to repentance and amend- 
ment of life abounding in Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms ; 
but also many examples of individuals, as Hezekiah, obtaining pardon 
by a timely repentance, and of a whole people, as those of Nmeveh, 
escaping by the same means destruction otherwise inevitable. 

In the New Testament also the utmost importance is attached to 
repentance, and the very means employed by the fore-runner of the 
Messiah, in order to make straight the ways of the Lord, was to exhort 
men to the performance of this duty, by warning them to repent, and to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

And if higher argument be wanting to prove to us the unspeakable 
importance of this duty ; it will be supplied when we remember that the 
Saviour of the world Himself begun His ministry by exhorting men to 
repent, and that He has assured us in the words which stand at the head 
of this essay, that * there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.' 

Seeing then that repentance is thus proved to be of vital and unspeak- 
able importance, it behoves us carefully to consider what is the nature 
and what are the constituent parts of the duty ? What are the means to 
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Ite employed by all who would rightly perform it, and how may we fulfil 
this part of godliness not only in its form but in its power. 

Repentance, like every other part of godliness, is made up of outward 
and inward acts. 

The inward acts of repentance are humility and contrition, produced 
by a deep sense of sin, alluded to in the words, the sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit, as well as many other like passages of Holy Scripture ; 
and they further consist of a firm resolution to forsake sin for the time to 
come, as well as of full purpose of amendment of life. 

The outward acts or repentance so far as they relate to God are con- 
fession, and a keeping under the body by self-denial, fasting, and humilia- 
tion ; and so far as they relate to man are restitution and satisfaction 
according to the uttermost of our powers for' any wrongs done by us to 
any others, as well as by frequent ahnsgiving and charitable benevolence 
towards the poor and needy. 

And these outward acts of repentance ar^ of far greater importance 
than they are now-a-days thought to be, since they are not only necessary 
to ensure the right performance of the inward acts of repentance, but the 
strict and diligent performance of them is often instrumental in acquiring 
those inward acts : in other words, the practice of the form of this part of 
godliness, is often the means of acquiring the power. 

That the outward acts of repentance were not neglected by the penitents 
in the Old Testament, but were most strictly and diligently observed, 
might be made to appear, both from the practice and language of many 
of the Old Testament saints ; and the outward actions of clothing them- 
selves in sackcloth and sitting in ashes are so well known, that I need 
only to allude to them in order to prove that the best of men imder 
the Old Dispensation carefully and diligently observed them. 

Nor were the faithful in the New Testament less strict in the ob« 
servance of all outward acts of repentance than good men under the old 
covenant, as might be made most fully to appear, fix)m the practice of 
the blessed Apostles themselves, John the Baptist and his disciples, 
Cornelius, and others. 

And because repentance is not o/^i/^^^efifectual to reconcile us to God ; 
but depends for its efficacy upon the atonement made by the Son of God 
upon tne cross, let us not on that account think it to be less important 
or less necessary. 

That we should be fatally deceiving ourselves by so thinking, will 
appear ; not only from the express teaching of our Blessed Lord Hmiself, 
but also by the teaching and practice of Holy Apostles and Prophets 
which have been since the world began. 

And, if, from the consideration of the strong and powerful manner in 
which the practice of hoth the outward and inward a^tB of repentance 
are enforced both in the Old and New Testament scriptures, I pass on to 
appeal to the faithfulness with which the Church of £ngland has executed 
this part of her trust, and has given to this vital duty that prominent 
importance which is assigned to it in Holy Scripture ; I shall only be 
submitting another powerful case of the maternal care taken by her to 
instruct her children in the true road to happiness, and in directing their 
steps in the good and the right way to that city which hath foundations^ 
whose' builder and Maker is God. 
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The very beginning of the daily Morning and Evening Prayer consists 
of sentences from both Testaments which relate to no other subject than 
to the strict performance of the unspeakably important duty of repent- 
ance, both in the outward and inward acts of it. 

The opening address of the minister which begins with the words, * dearly 
beloved brethren' is to the same effect, and contains the most urgent 
exhortations to repentance ; and the general confession is that form of 
sound words which has been long employed by the faithful in publicly 
expressing their repentance when assembled together in God's Holy 
Church. 

The first qualification required of those who would come to the Lord's 
Supper, is, * to examine themselves whether they repent them truly of 
their former sins,' and in the service for the Visitation of the Sick, the 
minister is directed to examine the sick person whether he repent him 
truly of his sins. 

And that not even one of the outward, much less of the inward acts of 
repentance has been forgotten, will appear when we consider that the 
Church of England, after the example of the earlier and purer ages of the 
Church, has not only set apart all the Fridays in the year, the Ember 
days and certain vigils ; but also the fort^ days of Lent, as seasons in 
which she calls jiipon aU her true sons to give themselves with more than 
common strictness to the solemn duties of self-denial, fasting, and mor- 
tification ; that so the flesh being subdued to the spirit we may obey the 
godly motions of the Lord in righteousness and true holiness. Nor have 
those outward acts of repentance which consist of almsgiving, restitution, 
and satisfaction been overlooked, m will appear from the sentences and 
exhortation read at the celebration of the Holy Communion, as well as 
from the direction given to the minister in the service for the Visitation 
of the Sick. 

Here then is an unassailable proof of the fidelity with which the Church 
of England has fulfilled this part of her trust, and has used every means 
to urge men to fulfil the solemn duty of repentance in all its parts : a 
duty, be it remembered, earnestly taught oy Christ Himself as well as 
earnestly taught and diligently practised, by patriarchs and prophets 
under the Old Dispensation, and by the apostles and their followers imder 
the New. 

But it may be said that, though the Church of England does require 
men, afi;er such indisputable precept and such holy examples, to practise 
repentance as well in the outward as in the inward acts of it ; yet that 
since with respect to many of the former, the practice of few of her minis* 
ters, and almost none of her laity, agrees with her godly admonitions, she 
must be considered to have virtiuilly abolished what she still nominally 
retains. 

To this objection, I answer that the practice of many professing to be 
true sons of the Church in an age of great worldliness, luxury, and decay 
of religion, like the present, does not in the least degree invaUdate the 
appeal to the fidelity of the Church of England. 

The impiety and gross impenitence of the greater part of the people of 
the present generation, does not at all shake the proof of the faithfulness 
with which the Church of England has executed her trust, any more than 
the impiety and gross impenitence of the Jews in the days of Jeremiah 
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and Ezekiel shakes the proof, which their writings afford, that those holy 
prophets faithfully executed their trust. 

Whether men will hear or whether they will forhear, eternal truth 
remains unmoved and unchanged, since its foundations can never g^ve 
way or he destroyed : and hence the ordinances of the Church of England 
for the due peHbrmance of both the outward and inward acta of 
repentance, founded as they are upon the basis of eternal truth, remain 
unmoved and unchanged — acted upon in times past, as we shall presently 
see, by her devoted and obedient sons — acted upon even now by afero of 
her faithful children — and to be acted upon, let us hope, by her rvhole 
communion and family, in some godlier, holier, and more pious 
generation. 

** At Bourne he continued his customary rules o{ mortification and self -denial ; was 
much in faatmg, frequent in meditation and prayers^ enjoying those blessed returns, 
which only men of strict lives feel and know, and of which men of loose And godless 
lives cannot be sensible; for spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 

** He never failed the Sunday before Ember-week to give notice to his parishioners, 
persuading them both to fastt and then to double their devotions for a learned and 
pious clergy ; but especially the last, saying often, * That the life of a pious clergy- 
man was visible rhetoric, and so convincing that the most godless men (though they 
would not deny themselves the enjoyment of their present lusts,) did yet secretly 
wish themselves like those of the strictest lives.' And to what he persuaded othersy 
he added his own example qf fasting and prayer, —^ Walton's JJfe q^Hooker. 

" He gave glory to God in the prof ound humiliation of his soul, and by suitable acts 
of contrition, adapted to the several parts of his life, magnified the grace of his 
Bedeemer. 

** Repentance and mortification had been so much the happy work of his strongest and 
healthful dayst that when death approached, he received the summons, not only with 
resignation, but with some degree of satisfaction.-— ^e/lfon'tf JUfe of Bishop Bull. 

** Amidst his weakness and indisposition of all parts, in the act of celebration 
his devotion only was not faint or sick, but most intent and vigorous ; yet equalled 
by his infinite humility, which discovered itself, ^as in his deportment, so particularly 
in that his pathetical ejaculation, which brake forth at the hearing of Uiose wor<u 
of the Apostle, Jesus Christ came into the world to save snmers ; unto which he 
enjoined, in an accent that neither intended a compliment to God nor men, to either 
of which he was not under a temptation, * cf whom J am ohi^* " — Life qf Dr. 
Hammond* 

Bishop Heber in his Life of Bp. Jeremy Taylor makes the following 
observations : — 

" On Fasting, — a duty now so much neglected, and to disquisitions on which few 
will turn with any other feeling than curiosity,— the reasonableness of his rules will 
strike many who, /rom carelessness or the habits of the age, are negligent of, or averse 
to, a jtractice sanctioned by the constitution of nature ; the experience qf ages ; the 
injunction of all Christian Churches ; the example of all good men of former times, 
of the Apostles, and qf the Son of Cfod,*' 
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" My house shall be called an house of prayer for all people."— Isa. Ivi. 7. 

If a branch would wither and die, should it be cut off from the tree and 
so deprived of all nourishment from the root ; if the fruits of the earth 
would perish should they receive no dew, and should the clouds rain no 
rain upon them ; so likewise must religion wither and perish if no supplies 
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be received from God, and if the continual dew of the Divine Blessing be 
not habitually sought after and obtained by frequent and diligent prayer. 

It is for this reason that prayer has been justly considered one of the 
first and necessary principles of religion ; a part of godliness which is 
essential to its very being, and without which it ceases to exist. 

It is, therefore, wisely ordered by Divine Providence that the very 
necessities of man's nature, his weakness and infirmities, his wants and 
his sorrows, his afflictions and his sicknesses, all tend to drive him to 
prayer ; and to lead him to seek that assistance and blessing from God, 
which may help his infirmities, supply all his need, confirm and strengthen 
him in all goodness, and finally, through the merits of the Blessed Re- 
deemer, bring him to everlasting life. 

Hence the very earliest memorials which the scriptures afibrd us of the 
actions of good men, describe them in every instance as men of prayer, 
who in the fervour of pious devotion habitually sought the protection and 
blessing of the Lord, whose delight it was * evening and morning, and at 
noon-day to pray, and that instantly,' and who * loved the habitation of 
God's house, and the place where His honour dwelleth.' 

And if we pass on from the dispensation of the law to the. era of the 
Gospel, we shaU find the same unwearied diligence in the exercise of 
prayer. 

Our Blessed Lord, who needed not to pray for Himself, was known 
for our sakes to spend whole nights in prayer, and at other limes to rise 
up a great while before day for the same purpose ; and the Holy Apostles 
were so diligent in this service that it was their practice to retire together 
to the place where prayer was wont to be made, and there to ofi*er up to 
God the united supplications of the Church. 

And from the Apostolic days to the present time, all who have had any 
just claims to genuine piety have been invariably found to be men of 
diligent prayer. 

Prayer, when taken in the strictest sense, means ' petition,' and was 
never performed by itself, but was always joined with acts of confession 
and thanksgiving, both which are necessary parts of true devotion. 

Since, however, prayer is the chief and pnncipal of these, we find it 
very often put for the whole of that service, which in this kind we owe 
unto God. 

Prayer whether taken in its strictest or most comprehensive sense, is of 
three kinds. 

First, there is the service which it is our duty to perform as in- 
dividuals ; secondly, that which is due from us as members of the same 
family ; and thirdly, there is that which we ought to perform in public 
as members of a public and visible society, and as such, bound to ofiTer 
up our united prayers and thanksgivings to Him, by whom the whole 
body of the Church is governed and sanctified. 

First then let us consider prayer as it ought to l:>e publicly performed 
by us, as members of that visible society of which Christ is the head. 

" My Father's house, says our Blessed Lord, shall be called a house of 
prayer," by which words we are not to understand that the house of God 
is designed for no other use, but that this is the chief and principal 
use of the sanctuai^ ; that use which gives the temple of God on earth such 
pre-eminent sanctity and holiness, and for which it was mainly intended. 
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Even under the dispensation of the law the service of which was in a 
great measure made up of oblations and sacrifices, we find that public 
congregations for the purposes of prayer and praise were frequent and 
habitual ; as will plainly appear from the different persons appointed to 
these offices in the daily temple service at Jerusalem. 

The very Psalms composed expressly for the public service of the 
temple, and as such recited by the Levites, are prayers in the most compre- 
hensive sense, since they include petitions, confession, and thanksgiving. 

And if this was the case under the law, much more may the Christian 
temple be called the house of prayer ; since the sacrifices of the law ceased 
when the Son of God made His soul an offering for sin, and were 8Uc-> 
ceeded by the sacrifices of prayer and praise ; and since the vnt^cf prayers 
of the faithful under the new covenant may, in a peculiar sense, be said 
to come before God as incense, and the lifting up of their hands as the 
evening sacrifice. 

If the prayer of one righteous man avaUeth much, what additional 
success, may we not believe, must attend the collective prayers and 
thanksgivings of the faithful united together in the same pubUc acts dS. 
devotion ; joining together in petitioning for the same blessings ; and in 
the same consecrated place with one heart and with one mouth glorifying 
God? 

And it is so. For the scriptures contain peculiar promises made to the 
Church assembled together for the purposes of united prayer and praise. 

For this cause St. Paul often solicits the united prayers of the Church 
on his behalf; and exhorts men not to forsake the assembling of them- 
selves together as the manner of some is. 

The prophet David, when in exile, lamented the loss of the public 
services of the sanctuary more than all the other privations which he 
endured ; and seemed to consider the birds who built their nests in the 
neighbourhood of the temple to possess an enviable privil^e, which was 
denied to him during his banishment. 

That the first Christians were most eager in assembling themselves 
together for the holy purposes of public prayer and praise, will appear 
from the testimony of one of the early Fathers, who informs us that they 
came to the house of God in troops, and did, as it were, beside God 
with their prayers. 

Piety this of a somewhat different character from that cold, heartless, 
once-a-week religion which goes by the name of piety now-a-days. 

But let us next enquire how often is it our duty to meet together in 
public for these holy purposes ? 

I answer the public service in the temple at Jerusalem was daily ; 
those good men, who eould not attend it, prayed towards it daily as we 
learn from the example of the holy Daniel ; the apostles and their followers 
publicly assembled together for prayer daily ; and in the purest and best 
days of the Church since that time, the faithful have invariably offered up 
in public the daily sacrifice of prayer and praise ; and therefore we cannot 
think that what has been always the practice of good men, as well under 
the Law as under the Gospel, can be less necessary for ourselves, or that 
we have less need of publicly uniting together in these daily devotions. 

" Besides the daily private devotions of every pious soul, and the more solemn 
sacrifices upon the three great feasts of the year; Almighty God requires a daily 
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public worfhipt a continual burnt offering, every day^ morning and evening. * Teaching 
us by this/ saith St. Ghrysostom, ' that God must be worshipped daily when the 
day begins, and when it ends, and every day must be a kind of holy day." 

''Thus it was commanded under the law; and certainly we Chnistians are at 
least as much obliged to God, as the Jews were ; our grace is greater, our promises 
clearer, and therefore our righteousness should every way exceed theirs, our homage 
to Almighty God should be paid as frequently at least. Morning and evening, to be 
sure, God expects from us as well as from the Jews, a public worship ; * a sweet 
savour,' or * savour of rest* as it is in the Hebrew ; without which God Almighty 
will not rest satisfied."— Z>r. Anthony Sparrqwy sometime Lord Bp. of Norwich. 

But it may be objected, the practice of daily public prayer has so loDg 
gone out of use in most places in this country, and wh^^ it does exist is 
so thinly and coldly attended, that it is in vain to endeavour to restore it. 

To this objection, I answer — let it be tried. , 

Let hours be appointed which will enable those to attend who are 
engaged during the day in labour or in business. Let persons of all pro- 
fessions have the opportunity afforded them of casting a holiness over all 
the occupations of the day, and of calming their minds before retiring to 
rest, by early in the morning and in the evening publicly directing their 
prayer unto God in his holy temple. Let the clergy from the pulpit, 
(and above all by their own example, and that of their families) con- 
stantly impress upon the minds of the people the necessity there is for 
more diligently serving God, and more generally conforming to this 
scriptural practice, if ever we would continue to enjoy as a nation the 
divine blessmg, and avert from us impending judgments. Let this be 
done in faith, in patience, and in godly sincerity, and we strongly think 
(nay the scriptures assure us) that our labour will not be in vain* 

If by the worldliness, the luxury, and the self-indulgence of the age 
the love of many has waxed cold ; the continual burning of the holy fire 
of public prayer and praise would go far, by God*s blessing, to rekindle 
the same, and to warm the hearts of many with feeUngs of genuine 
devotion and love to God. 

Who shall say that the general restoration of this holy practice would 
not be the means, under God, of producing many instances of such holy 
and devout conduct as that recorded in the following extract ? 

" Dr. Willis, an illustrious physician, who was remarkable for his piety and 
attachment to the Church of £ngland. 

« During the troubles he resided at Oxford, near Merton College, and appointed a 
room in his house for Divine Service, and the administration of the Sacraments 
according to the Liturgy, where Mr. Fell, afl^rwards Dean of Christchurch, Mr. 
Dalben, afterwards Archbishop of York, and Mr. Ailestree, afterwards Provost of 
Eton, used to meet. 

** He was one of .the first members of the Royal Society, and on hu removal te 
Westminster after the .Bestoration, he used to rise early ^ that he might attend Divine 
Service before he visited hia patients." --^Chdlmere* Biographical Dictionary. 

Let then the opportunity be afforded, and if even hut a few should 
follow the example of Dr. Willis as recorded above, they would prove the 
very salt of the earth to keep the corrupt mass of the people from moral 
putre&ction ; they would be burning and shining lights in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation ; and if found in sufficient numbers they 
might even yet be the means, under grace, of staying the chastening hand 
of divine justice uplifted against this guilty nation. 

p 
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** Biithop Patrick having caused the surplus of the Sacramental alms to be laid up, 
after the poor had had their share, found it at length tu amount tQ £400. With this 
sum he * propounded the purchase of twenty pounds per annum, to be settled on the 
Curate, who should read prayers tnorning and evening.* 

" Some pious persons, indeed, had desired prayers at the hour of ten in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon, which they maintained by a voluntary con- 
tribution. Tltese therefore were ordered to he at six o* clock in the morning, and seven 
at night in the summer-time (b^ore trading began, and when it was done J that servants 
mifiht resort unto them, which they did very much^ and J hope will continue to do. 

" The other prayers also still continue at ten and three, to which tho gentry and 
better sort of people who maintain them are wont to come** ^Autobiography of 
Bishop Patrick. 

I am aware that the restoration of the daily services, under present 
circumstances^ would in many places be difficult, and in some impossible ; 
but it would be an unspeakable blessing to the nation if they were per- 
formed in all places where the endowments are liberal, and if those who 
are rich would spend some of their superfluous wealth in making endow- 
ments to poor benefices for the express purpose of securing the daily 
service to the parishioners. 

The question next to be considered is the matter of public prayer. 

That the matter of public prayer should consist of pre-composed set 
forms will appear from the invariable practice of the Church, as well 
under the Law as under the Gospel. 

And first it was the invariable practice of the Church under the dis- 
pensation of the Law. 

The priests were commanded to bless the people in a set form of words 
pre-composed by God Himself — Numbers vi. 22 — 26. 

At the setting forward and resting of the ark during the sojourn of 
Israel in the wilderness a pre-composed set form of prayer was used. — 
Numbers x. 35. 36. 

The confession of him that came to ofier the basket of first fruits wa« 
to be made in a pre-composed set form. — Deuter. xxvi. 3. 5—10. 

The scriptures assure us, moreover, that David appointed the Levites 
** to stand every morning to thank and praise the Lord, and likewise 
at even,*'^-\ Chron. xxiii. 30. 

The greater part of the book of Psalms, moreover, are pre-composed 
set forms, expressly designed for the use of the congregation in the public 
service of prayer and praise, as will appear from tlie titles of several o£ 
the Psalms, as well as from other passages of scripture. 

Indeed, whoever will weigh the evidence both ancient and modern^ 
which might be brought forward, will find it established beyond question, 
that the Ancient Jewish Church used a pre-composed set form ofprayers. 

Nor was this godly practice discontinued under the dispensation of 
the gospel. ' 

And first, there can be no reasonable doubt to any one who will read 
the gospel narratives with an unprejudiced mind, that our Blessed Lord 
himself took all opportunties of joining in those pre-composed set forms 
of prayer, which were daily used in the Jewish congregations. 

^* Ajid secondly, as to the Apostles and our Lord's other disciples, their 
practice was doubtless the same till our Saviour's ascension ; alter which 
(besides that they did probably still join as before in the Jewish worship, 
(Acts iii. 1.), which consisted of pre-composed set forms) it is plain that 
they used pre-composed set forms in their Christian assemblies, during 
the remainder of their lives.** 
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** As the Primitive Christians also did in the following ages, as will appear. 

1. — ^From their joining in the use of the Lord's Prayer. 
2. — From their joining in the use of the Psalms* 

3.— From their joining in the use of divers pre-composed set forms of prayer, 
besides the Lord's Prayer and the Vssklms.**^- Wkeatly on the Liturgy, 

The reader who wishes to see these three propositions proved at length, 
is referred to the excellent work just mentioned. 

I will just observe, however, that Wheatly remarks on the first 
head, that it is sufficiently evident that the Apostles joined in the use of 
the Lord's Prayer, from our Saviour's having commanded them so to do. 

On the second head he brings forward the following texts : Acts xvi. 25. 
1 Cor. xiv. 26, Ephesians v. 19. Col. iii. 16. and then says, * From all 
which texts of scripture, and several others that might be alleged, we 
must necessarily conclude, that joint Psalmody was instituted by the 
Apostles, as a constant part of divine worship.' 

The third proposition is estabUshed from Acts iv. 23 — 30. 

That the Primitive Christians joined in the use of the Lord's Prayer, the 
Psalms, and divers pre-composed set forms of prayer, besides the Lord's 
prayer and the Psalms, Wheatly has fully proved in the work already cited. 

It would be to cite a great part of the beautiful Liturgy of the Church 
of England, should I bring forward all the evidence which might be 
adduced in proof of the fidelity with which she has executed this part of 
her trust, and has provided for the dailt/ performance of public prayer in 
the most comprehensive sense of petition, confession, and thanksgiving, 
according to the practice of the Primitive Church. 

The rubric which stands at the beginning of the Prayer Book is decisive 
on this point, since the Church of England there expressly commands 
that, 

'* All Priests and Deacons are to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer either 
privately or openly, not being let by sickness, or some other urgent cause. 

*' And the Curate that ministereth in every Parish Church, or Chapel, being at 
home, and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say the same in the Parish 
Church or Chapel where he ministereth^ and shall cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a 
convenient time before he begin, that the people may come to hear God's word, 
and to pray with him." 

In the matter too of which her services are composed, the Church of 
England has strictly followed the practice of the Church in the best and 
purest days. 

Thus have the Psalms of David always made a large part of the public 
devotions of God's Holy Church, as well under the law as under the 
gospel ? The Church of England provides that a considerable portion of 
them should be daily recited. 

Has the reading of other portions of Holy Scripture at every assembly 
for public prayer always formed a prominent part of the matter of devo- 
tion ? The Church of England expressly provides that lessons from the 
Old and New Testament should be read aloud at every public service, in 
order that the most ignorant may have the opportunity of hearing God's 
most Holy Word, and may have preached unto them every time they 
assemble in Church, without note or comment from fallible men^ a con- 
siderable portion of the true sajrings of God. 

I am aware that it is customary now-a-days to give the name of 
preaching only to those comments on the Word of God which are made 
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in the pulpit ; and I am far from denying the use of an orthodox expo- 
sition of the Holy Scriptures as one of the means of grace. 

The great error, however, is that which attaches exclusive impK>rtance 
to such commentaries, as though expositions oftentimes crude, unlearned, 
and founded on mistakes, disagreeing with others and with the true 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures, as taught from the heginnine by Christ's 
Holy Catholic Church, should be so far elevated above their due place as 
to make the holy offices of prayer, praise, the blessed Sacraments, and the 
word of God itself, of only secondary and subordinate importance to them. 

Has a pubhc confession of sin and earnest supplication for forgiveness 
for Christ's sake always formed a part of the daily public devotions of the 
faithful ? and who can deny the fidelity of the Church of England in 
this particular. 

Have true Christians from the days of the Apostles until now made 
* prayers and supplications for all men,' every time they have met 
together in Christ's Holy Church ? and no congregation of the Church 
of England is ever assembled without ^thfully following out this devout 
and holy practice. 

It would, however, take a treatise of itself to go into all the details of 
the fidelity and care with which the Church of England has executed this 
part of her trust, and therefore I now proceed to give a few instances of 
the fidelity witn which her holy principles have been acted out in this 
respect by some of the most faithful and devoted of her sons. 

Before I do this, however, I would observe that a diligent performance 
of public prayer implies the diligent performance of those two other 
kinds of prayer which are to be performed in private and in the family^ 
and to which allusion has been made in another part of this essay. 

Indeed the Church of England by requiring the continual practice of 
public devotion, does thereby secure the diligent practice oi personal and 
Jamily devotion ; since it would be imposswle for those who are diligent 
in the practice of the former, to be indifferent to, or n^lect either of the 
latter. For the same arguments, and I may add the same wants and 
adversities which render the former necessary, do also imperatively call 
for the exercise of both the latter. 

" For his behaviour amongst other testimonies, this still remains of him, that in 
four years he was hut twice absent from the ( College) Chapel prayers ; and that his 
behaviour there was such as shewed an awful reverence of that God, which he then wor- 
shipped and prayed to ; giving aU outward testimonies that hit affections were set upom 
heavenly things "^-fValton^sLife of Hooker, 

'* The frequent repetition of the Psalms of David hath been noted to be a great 
part of the devotion of the primitive Christians ; the Psalms having in them not only 
prayers and holy instructions^ but such commemorations of 6od^s mercies, as may pre- 
serve, comfort, and confirm our dependance on the power, and providence, and mero^ 
of our Creator. 

" And this is mentioned in order to the telling, that as the holy Psalmist said, that 
his eyes should prevent the night-watches, by meditating God's word ; so it wot 
Dr. Sanderson's constant practice every morning to entertain his first waking thoughts 
with a repetition of those very Psalms that the Church hath appointed to be con- 
stantly read in the daily morning service ; and having at night laid him in his bed, he 
as constantly closed his eyes with a repetition of those appointed for the service of 
the evening, remembering and repeating the very Psalms appointed for every day ; 
and as the month had formerly ended and began again, so did this exercise of his 
devotion. And if hit first waking thoughts were of this world, or what concerned it, 
he would arraign and condemn himself for it. Thus he began that worship on earth 
which is now his employment in Heavem'* — Walton's lAfe of Bp. Sanderson. 
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^* Mr. Herbert's practice wa^ to appear constantly with bi9 wife and three nieces, 
(the daughters of a deceased 'sister) and his whole family, twice every day at the 
Church Prayers, in the chapel which does almost join to the parsonage house. 

" And he would joy to h ive spent that time in that place where the honour of his 
Master Jesus dwelleth ; and there by that inward devotion which he testified constantly 
by an humble behaviour and visible devotion, he, like Joshua, brought not only his own 
household thus to serve the Lord; but brought most of hit parishioners, and many gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, constantly to make a part qf his congregation twice a day ; 
and some of the meaner sort of his parish, did so love and reverence Mr. Herbert, that 
they would let their plough rest when they heard Mr. Herbert's saints' bell rung to 
prayers, that they might also offer their devotions to God with him, and would then 
return back to their plough. And his most holy life was such, that it begot such 
reverence to God, and to him, that the^ thought themselves the happier, when they 
carried Mr. Herbert's blessing back with them to their labour. Thus powerful was ' 
his reason and example to persuade others to a practice of piety and devotion." 

And to shew that the holy practice of daily public prayer, thus so 
powerfully recommended by the above example of this truly godly man, 
would not supersede but rather quicken men to greater diligence in the 
practice of private and family prayer ; let the following passage which 
immediately succeeds the above quotation be attended to. 

'* And his constant public prayers did never make him neglect his own private de- 
votions, nor those prayers whach he thought himself bound to perform with his family, 
which always were a set form and not long ; and he did always conclude them with 
that Collect which the Church hath appointed for the day or week. Thus he made 
every day's sanctity, a step towards that kingdom where impurity cannot enter." 

Walton's JJfe qf Herbert, 

** The offices of prayer he had in his church, not only upon the Sundays and Fes- 
tivals, and their eves, as also Wednesdays and Fridays, according to the appointment 
of the Rubric ; but every day in the week, and twice on Saturdays and holiday eves : 
for his assistance wherein he kept a Curate, and allowed him a comfortable salary. ' 

*' And at those devotions he took order that his family should give diligent and ex- 
emplary attendance; which was the easilier performed, it being guided by his mother, 
a woman of ancient virtue, and one to whom he paid a more than filial obedience." 

Dr, Fell's Life qf Dr, Hammond, 

Would that such holy examples as these might be generally fol- 
lowed ! What judgments might such practices be the means under God 
of averting ? What blessings might not even yet descend upon the heads 
of the inhabitants of this sinful nation ? 

I will conclude this essay with three extracts from Hooker, 

** Is not the name of Prayer usual to signify even all the service that ever we do 
unto God ? And that for no other cause, as I suppose, but to shew that tiiere is in 
Religion no acceptable duty which devout invocation of the Name of God doth not 
either pre-suppose or infer. Prayers are those calves of men's lips; those most 
gracious and sweet odours ; those rich presents and gifts which being carried up into 
Heaven, do best testify our dutiful affection, and are, for the purchasing of all mvour 
at the hands of God the most undoubted means we can use. On others what more 
easily and yet what more fruitfully bestowed than our prayers ? If we give counsel, 
they are the simpler only who need it ; if alms, the poorer only are relieved ; but by 
Prayer we do good to all. And, whereas, every other duty besides, is but to shew 
itself as time and opportunity require, for this all times are convenient : when we 
are not able to do any other things for men's behoof, when through maliciousness or 
imkindness, they vouchsafe not to accept any other good at our hands. Prayer is 
that which we always have in our power to bestow, and they never in theirs to 
refuse. Wherefore God forbid, saith Samuel, speaking unto a most unthankful 
people, a people weary of the benefit of his most virtuous government over them, 
God forbid I should sin against the Lord, and cease to pray for you. It is the first 
thing wherewith a righteous life beginneth, and the last wherewith it doth end." 

** A great part of I he cause, wher^ore religious minds are so inflamed with the love qf 
public devotion, is that virtue, force, and efficacy, which by experience they find that 
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the very form and reverend soUmnUy of Common Prayer duly ordered kaik, lo hetp 
that imbeciliiy and weaknessin us, by means whereof we are otherwise ofosaridvea the 
less apt to perform unto God so heavenly a service, with »uch qffecHon qf heart, mnd 
disposition in the powers of our souls as is requisite. To this end, therefore, all things 
hereunto pertaining have been ever thought convenient to be done, with the most 9oiemm^ 
and majexty that the wisest could devise.** 

** If it be as the gravest of the ancient Fathers were persuaded and do oftentimes 
plainly teach, affirming that the house qf prayer is a Court, beautified with the 
presence of Celestial powers^ that there we stand, we pray, we sound forth hymns 
to God, haying his angels intermixed as our associates; and that with reference 
hereunto the Apostle doth require so great care to be had of decency for the angels 
sake ; how can we come to the house of prayer, and not be mnved by the very 
glory of the place itself, so to frame our affections praying, as doth best beseem 
them, whose suits the Almighty doth there sit to hear, and his angels attend to further f 
When this was engrafted in the minds qf men there needed no penal statutes to draw 
them to public prayer. The warning sound was no sooner heard than the Churches 
were presently filled; the payments covered with bodies prostrate; and washed with 
their tears of devout Joy.**^^Hooker^s Ecc. Pol. Book V, 
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" The will of the Lord be done.** — Acts xxi. 14. 

There is no surer proof of the possession of genuine godliness than 
that which is derived from a patient submission to the will of the Lord, 
and resignation to the dispensations of His providence. 

And on the other hand those who are continually murmuring and re- 
belling, and who are always loud in complaining of the hardness of their 
lot, and of the sufferings which they endure, are those whose piety, if it 
exist at all, is feeble and weak ; who overlook for the most part the many 
mercies with which the severest af&ictions are always attended ; and who 
are not sufficiently sensible of the truth that ^* God does not deal with us 
after our sins, nor reward us according to our iniquities." 

Hence it should be carefully remembered that the * day of adversity' as 
well as * the da^ of prosperity is a season of trials and that it is sent upon 
us with the view of leading us to repentance, and of correcting and 
amending in us, whatsoever aoth offend the eyes of our Heavenly Father. 

It is for this reason, that the true Christian whenever visited by any 
plague or trouble, should first impartially examine himself in order to 
discover what sin had called forth the chastening of God's rod, and after 
having foimd out and forsaken whatsoever was offensive in the sight of 
the Lord, he should then place himself unreservedly in God's hands ; 
submit himself wholly to His will and pleasure ; and desire that evil may 
be rooted out at any rate, however severe the means which God may see 
fit to employ in effecting it. 

The advice given by Solomon on this subject is * In the day of adversity 
consider,* and if instead of murmuring and rebelling, people really woula 
consider when they come into adversity, we should then see resignation 
where we now see rebellion, and they who are now loud in complainine 
of the severity of their troubles, would then rejoice in tribulation, and 
with thankful hearts would exclaim, ' it is good for me that I have been 
in trouble ;' ' before I was afflicted I went wrong, but now have I kept 
thy word.' 
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Patient resignation and unreserved submission to the will of God, how- 
ever opposed to their own will, has been the invariable characteristic of 
the true servants of God in every age of the world. 

Thus Abraham resigned himself to the declared will of the Most High, 
when he was commanded to offer up his only son Isaac, and was only 
restrained from completing his submission to the Divine will, even when 
that will was as strongly opposed to his own natural affection as possible, 
by the angel of the Lord calling to him out of heaven and counter- 
manding the sacrifice. 

The patriarch Job also in his day gave testimony of the possession of 
patient resignation and submission to ihe Divine will — when, afler having 
been stripped of every thing which could make life desirable, he said, 
' The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord.' 

And if we pass on from Old Testament times to the era of the gospel, 
^e shall find the most perfect example of submission to the Divine will 
supplied to us by Him, * who did no sin neither was guile found in His 
mouth ;' and no resignation can be more complete than that which urged 
Him to say when about to suffer for our sins ^ Nevertheless not as I will 
but as thou wilt' 

Nor were the holy Apostles less careful than the Old Testament samts 
in giving this great evidence of. the possession of unfeigned piety, the 
reality of which an unreserved resignation to the Divine will is found 
beyond all other actions perhaps to prove. 

A remarkable instance of the truth of this observation is to be found in 
the words which stand at the head of this essay ; for when the disciples 
found themselves unable to persuade St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem 
' they ceased, saying, the will of the Lord be done.' 

It will be found in general that resignation to the will of God under all 
circumstances of trouble, disappointment, and sorrow, is one of the most 
powerful tests to which our religion can be submitted, and by which its 
reality can be ascertained. 

For what opportunity is there for the exercise oF trust in God, or of any 
other Christian virtue, so long as pecrple are permitted to follow the 
dictates of their own self -willy and to have their own way ? 

It is only when their perverse self-wills are crossed and opposed by 
the holy will of God that they are put on their trial, and then it will be 
made manifest whether they will vindicate themselves, defend their own 
will as right, and obstinately rebel against the Most High ; or whether 
they will prove themselves the true disciples of Christ, by accusing and 
condemning themselves for their own faults, by patient resignation to 
Divine providence, and by making the words of the blessed Saviour the 
language of their hearts ^ not as I will but as thou wilt.' 

And now let the appeal be made to the fidelity with which the Church 
of England is continually urging upon men the importance of resignation 
to the will of God. 

Among the various benefits arising from the firequent repetition of the 
Lord's prayer this may be mentioned as one, since it contains the words, 
* Thy will be done on earth as it. is in heaven.' 

In the service for the visitation of the Sick, the minister is instructed 
to say to the sick person, * Know you certainly, that if you truly repent 
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** Bishop Tatriok huvinj; ouimod iliv surplus of the Sacramental alms to bo laid n^ 
after ihc poor ha<l had tlicir share, found it at lcii|(th tu amtmnt to £400. With this 
sum he ' propounded the purchase ^f tvttnm poyndt per ammuw^ to be settied on tke 
Curate, wko should read prayers morning and evemng.* 

" Some pious persons, indeed, had desired prayers at the hoar of ten in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon, whieh they maintained by a ▼olnntary con- 
tribution. These ther^ore were ordered to he at six o^dook in the marmmgt and seven 
at night in the summer-time (b^ore trading began, and vhen it woe done J ikateervantt 
mif^ht resort unto them, which they did very much, and I hope will eonttnue to do. 

*' The other prayers also still continue at ten and three, to which tho gentry and 
better sort of people who maintain them are wont to com€."^'AMiobioffrajAy qf 
Bishop Patrick, 

I am aware that the restoration of the daily services, under present 
circumstances^ would in many places be difficult, and in some impossible; 
but it would be an unspeakable blessing to the nation if they were per- 
formed in a// places where the endowments are liberal, and if those who 
are rich would spend some of their superfluous wealth in making endow- 
ments to poor benefices for the express purpose of securing the daily 
service to the parishioners. 

The question next to be considered is the matter of public prayer. 

That the matter of public prayer should consist of pre-composed set 
forms will appear from the invariable practice of the Church, as well 
under the Law as under the Gospel. 

And first it was the invariable practice of the Church under the dis- 
pensation of the Law. 

The priests were commanded to bless the people in a set form of words 
pre-composed by God Himself. — Numbers vi. 22—26. 

At the setting forward and resting of the ark during the sojourn of 
Israel in the wilderness a pre-composed set form of prayer was used.— 
Numbers x. 35. 36. 

The confession of him that came to offer the basket of first fruits was 
to be made in a pre-composed set form. — Deuter. xxvi. 3. 5*^ 10. 

The scriptures assure us, moreover, that David appointed the Levites 
'* to stand every mommy to thank and praise the Ltord^ and likeimse 
at even,*' — 1 Chron. xxiii. 30. 

The greater part of the book of Psalms, moreover, are pre-composed 
set forms, expressly designed for the use of the congregation in the public 
service of prayer and praise, as will appear from the titles of several of 
the Psalms, as well as from other passages of scripture. 

Indeed, whoever will weigh the evidence both ancient and modem, 
which might be brought forward, will find it established beyond question, 
that the Ancient Jewish Church used a pre-composed set form ofprayers. 

Nor was this godly practice discontinued under the dispensation of 
the gospel. 

And first, there can be no reasonable doubt to any one who will read 
the gospel narratives with an unprejudiced mind, that our Blessed Lord 
himself took all opportunties of joining in those pre-composed set forms 
of prayer, which were daily used in the Jewish congregations. 

*^ Ajad secondly, as to the Apostles and our Lord's other disciples, their 
practice was doubtless the same till our Saviour's ascension ; aAer which 
(besides that they did probably still join as before in the Jewish worship, 
(Acts iii. I.)* which consisted of pre-composed set forms) it is plain that 
they used pre-composed set forms in their Christian assemblies, during 
the remainder of their lives.^* 
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*' Dear Sir, I know you will either excuse or acquit, or at least pardon me that 
I have so long seemingly neglected to make a return to your so kind and friendly 
letter ; when I shall tell you that I have passed through a great cloud which hath 
wetted me deeper than the skin. It hath pleased God to send the small pox and 
fevers among my children ; and I have, since I received your last, buried two sweet 
hopeful boys ; and I have now but one son left, whom I intend, if it please God, 
to bring up to London before Easter, and then I hope to wait upon you, and by your 
sweet conversation and other divertisements, if not to alleviate my sorrow, yet, at 
least, to entertain myself and keep me from too intense and actual thinkings of my 
trouble. Dear Sir, will you do so much for me as to beg my pardon of Mr. Thurland, 
that I have yet made no return to him for his friendly letter and expressions. Sir, 
you see there is too much matter to make excuse, my sorrow will, at least, render me 
an object of every good man's pity and commiseration. But, far myse^, I bless God, 
I have observed and feU so much mercy in this angry dispensation of God, that 1 am 
almost transported, I am sure, Mghiy pleased with thinking how indefinitely sweet his 
mercies are when his judgments are so gracious. Sir, there are many particulars in 
your letter, which I would fain have answered, but, still, my little sadnesses in- 
tervene, and will yet suffer me to write nothing else ; but that I beg your prayers, 
and that you will still own me to be, 

" Dear and Honoured Sir, 

Feb. 22, 1656-7. " Your very affectionate friend and Servant, 

" Jer. Taylor." 
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" If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them."— John xiii. 17. 

The important exhortation of St. James is * Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only deceiving your ownselves.' 

If it be asked why the greater part of mankind in every age of the 
world have been disposed to be hearers and not doers of the word ? I 
answer because saytnffS are easier than doings, profession is easier than 
practice, and to near the word of God is easier than * to "keep it,' 

Never, perhaps, in any age of the Church were mankmd in more 
danger than at present of being but forgetful hearers and not doers of 
the word. 

The truth of this observation will appear to all who will consider how 
most people now-a-days axe disposed to be satisfied with merely hearing 
God's holy word, and with obtaining a sort of head knowledge of religion, 
without troubling themselves to durect all their thoughts, words, and 
actions by the nue of God's commandments, or continually endeavouring 
by the help of His grace to serve Him truly all the days of their life. 

How many there are who will talk fluently enough about the gospel, 
and God's plan of salvation, and faith in Chnst, and of their love to the 
Saviour ; who nevertheless painfully shew by the daily actions of their 
lives that they are among the number of those, who talk but practice not, 
who profess but perform not, and who are forgetM hearers but not doers 
of the word. 

Then again, on the other hand, how many are there who seem by their 
actions to endeavom: to ascertain what is the least possible quantity of 
obedience which they may venture to offer to God, in order that they may 
obtain the greatest possible quantity of worldly enjoyment, ana may 

G 
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*' Bishop Patrick having caused ihc surplus of the Sacramental alms to bo laid up, 
after the poor had had their share, found it at length to amount iq £400. With this 
sum he ' propounded the purchase of twenty pounds pei* annum, to be settled on the 
Curatet who should read prayers morning and evening.* 

''Some pioiis persons, indeed, had desired prayers at the hour of ten in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon, which they maintained by a voluntary con- 
tribution. 7^686 ther^ore were ordered to be at six o* clock in the morning , and seven 
at night in the summer'time (before trading began, and when it was done J that servants 
mifiht resort unto them, which they did very much^ and I hope will continue to do, 

** The other prayers also still continue at ten and three, to which the gentry and 
better sort of people who maintain them are wont to come,**--' Autobiography of 
Bishop Patrick, 

I am aware that the restoration of the daily services, under present 
circumstances., would in many places be difficult, and in some impossible ; 
but it would be an unspeakable blessing to the nation if they were per- 
formed in all places where the endowments are liberal, and if those who 
are rich would spend some of their superfluous wealth in making endow- 
ments to poor benefices for the express purpose of securing the daily 
service to the parishioners. 

The question next to be considered is the matter of public prayer. 

That the matter of public prayer should consist of pre-composed set 
forms will appear from the invariable practice of the Church, as well 
under the Law as under the Gospel. 

And first it was the invariable practice of the Church under the dis- 
pensation of the Law. 

The priests were commanded to bless the people in a set form of words 
pre-composed by God Himself — Numbers vi. 22—26. 

At the setting forward and resting of the ark during the sojourn of 
Israel in the wilderness a pre-composed set form of prayer was used. — 
Numbers x. 35. 36. 

The confession of him that came to offer the basket of first fruits wa» 
to be made in a pre-composed set form. — Deuter. xxvi. 3. 5—10. 

The scriptures assure us, moreover, that David appointed the Levites 
** to stand every morning to thank and praise the Lord^ and likewise 
at even,'' — 1 Chron. xxiii. 30. 

The greater part of the book of Psalms, moreover, are pre-composed 
set forms, expressly designed for the use of the congregation in the public 
service of prayer and praise, as will appear from the titles of several of 
the Psalms, as well as from other passages of scripture. 

Indeed, whoever will weigh the evidence both ancient and modem, 
which might be brought forward, will find it established beyond question, 
that the Ancient Jewish Church used a pre-composed set form ofprayers. 

Nor was this godly practice discontinued under the dispensation of 
the gospel. ' 

And first, there can be no reasonable doubt to any one who will read 
the gospel narratives with an unprejudiced mind, that our Blessed Lord 
himself took all opportunties of joining in those pre-composed set forms 
of prayer, which were daily used in the Jewish congregations. 

'* And secondly, as to the Apostles and our Lord's other disciples, their 
practice was doubtless the same till our Saviour's ascension ; after which 
(besides that they did probably still join as before in the Jewish worship, 
(Acts iii. 1.), which consisted of pre-composed set forms) it is plain that 
they used pre-composed set forms in their Christian assemblies, during 
the remainder of their lives.^* 
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*' As the Primitive Christians also did in the following ages, as will appear. 

1. — From their joining in the use of the Lord's Prayer. 
2.— From their joining in the use of the Psalms. 

3.— From their joining in the use of divers pre-composed set forms of prayer, 
besides the Lord's Prayer and the Psalms."— R^Aea</y on the Liturgy. 

The reader who wishes to see these three propositions proved at length, 
is referred to the excellent work just mentioned. 

I will just observe, however, that Wheatly remarks on the first 
head, that it is sufficiently evident that the Apostles joined in the use of 
the Lord's Prayer, from our Saviour's having commanded them so to do. 

On the second head he brings forward the following texts : Acts xvi. 25. 
1 Cor. xiv. 26. Ephesians v. 19. Col. iii. 16. and then says, * From all 
which texts of scripture, and several others that might be alleged, we 
must necessarily conclude, that joint Psalmody was instituted by the 
Apostles, as a constant part of divine worship.' 

The third proposition is estabhshed from Acts iv. 23 — 30. 

That the Primitive Christians joined in the use of the Lord's Prayer, the 
Psalms, and divers pre-composed set forms of prayer, besides the Lord's 
prayer and the Psalms, Wheatly has fully proved in the work already cited. 

It would be to cite a ^eat part of the beautiful Liturgy of the Church 
of England, should I bring forward all the evidence which might be 
adduced in proof of the fidelity with which she has executed this part of 
her trust, and has provided for the dailj/ performance of public prayer in 
the most comprehensive sense of petition, confession, and thanksgiving, 
according to the practice of the Primitive Church. 

The rubric which stands at the beginning of the Prayer Book is decisive 
on this point, since the Church of England there expressly commands 
that, 

'* All Priests and Deacons are to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer either 
privately or openly, not being let by sickness, or some other urgent cause. 

*' And the Curate that ministereth in every Parish Church, or Chapel, being at 
home, and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say the same in the Parish 
Church or Chapel where he ministereth, and shall cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a 
convenient time before he begin, that the people may come to hear God's word, 
and to pray with him." 

In the matter too of which her services are composed, the Church of 
England has strictly followed the practice of the Church in the best and 
purest days. 

Thus have the Psalms of David always made a large part of the public 
devotions of God's Holy Church, as well under the law as under the 
gospel ? The Church of England provides that a considerable portion of 
them should be daily recited. 

Has the reading of other portions of Holy Scripture at every assembly 
for public prayer always formed a prominent part of the matter of devo- 
tion ? The Church of England expressly provides that lessons from the 
Old and New Testament should be read aloud at every public service, in 
order that the most ignorant may have the opportunity of hearing God's 
most Holy Word, and may have preached unto them every time they 
assemble m Church, without note or comment from fallible men, a con- 
siderable portion of the true sa3rings of God. 

I am aware that it is customary now-a-days to give the name of 
preaching only to those comments on the Word of God which are made 
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in the uulpit ; and I am &r from (knyuig the use of an orthodox expo- 
sition of the Holy Scriptures as one of the means of grace. 

The grent error, however, is that which attaches exelushoe importance 
to such commentaries* as though expositions oftentimes crude, UDleamed, 
and fomuUHl on mistakes, disagreeing with others and with the true 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures, as taught from the beginning by Christ's 
Holy Catholic Church, should be so fiur elevated above their due place as 
to make the holy offices of prayer, praise, the blessed Sacraments, and the 
word of God itself, of only eecondary and subordinate importance to them. 

Hns a public confession of sin and earnest supplication for forgiveness 
for ChriAt*8 sake always formed a part of the daily pubUc devotions of the 
inithtVil i and who can denjf the fidelity of the Church of England in 
this particular. 

I lave true Christians from the days of the Apostles until now made 
* prayerB and eujmUcatione for all men^^ every time they have met 
together in Christ's Holy Church ? and no congregation of the Church 
orKngland is ever assembled without frdthfuUy following out this devout 
and holy practice. 

It would, however, take a treatise of itself to go into all the details of 
the fidelity and care with which the Church of £i^land has executed this 
part of her trust, and therefore I now proceed to give a few instances of 
the fidelity witn which her holy principles have Men acted out in this 
rcsf^ect by some of the most faithfiil and devoted of her sons. 

Before I do this, however, I would observe that a diligent performance 
of public prayer implies the diligent performance of those two other 
kinds of prayer which are to be performed in private and in the family ^ 
and to which allusion has been made in another part of this essay. 

Indeed the Church of England by requiring the continual practice of 
pubiie devotion, does thereby secure the (nlieent practice of personal and 
Jamily devotion ; since it would be imposswle for those who are diligent 
in the practice of the former, to be indiflferent to, or neglect either of the 
latter. For the same arguments, and I may add the same wants and 
adversities which render the former necessary, do also imperatively call 
for the exercise of both the latter. 

" For his behaviour amongst other testimonies, this still remains of him, that in 
four years he was hut twice absent from the (College) Chapel prayers ; and that Ms 
behaviour there was such as shewed an awful reverence of that God, which he then wor- 
shipped and prayed to ; giving all outward testtmonies that Ms (nffeotions were set upon 
heavenly things "^^fValton'sLdfe of Hooker. 

" The frequent repetition of the Psalms of Darid hath been noted to be a great 
part of the devotion of the primitive Christians ; the Psalms having in them not only 
prayers and holy instructions, but such commemorations of Ood^s mercies, as may prt^ 
serve, comfort, and confirm our dependance on the power, and providence, and mercy 
of our Creator. 

** And this is mentioned in order to the telling, that as the holy Psalmist said, that 
his eyes should prevent the night-watches, by meditating God's word ; so it was 
Dr, Sanderson's constant practice every morning to entertain his first waking thoughts 
with a repetition of those very Psalms that the Church hath appointed to be con- 
stantly read in the daily morning service ; and having at night laid him in his bed, he 
as constantly closed his eyes with a repetition of those appointed for the service of 
the evening, remembering and repeating the very Psalms appointed for every day ; 
and as the month had formerly ended and began again, so did this exercise of his 
devotion. And if hit first waking thoughts were qf this world, or what concerned it, 
he would arraign and condemn himself for it. Thus he began that worship on earth 
which is now his employment m Heaveni* — Walton* s life of Bp. Sanderson. 
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^* Mr. Herbert's practice was to appear constantly with hi9 wife and three nieces, 
(the daughters of a deceased 'sister) and his whole family, twice every day at the 
Church PrayerSt in the chapel which does almost join to the parsonage house. 

** And he would joy to hive spent that time in that place where the honour of his 
Master Jesus dwelleth ; and there by that inward devotion which he testified constantly 
by an ?tufnble behaviour and visible devotion^ he, like Joshua, brought not only his own 
household thus to serve the Lord; but brought most of his parishioners, and many gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, constantly to make a part of his congregation twice a day ; 
and some of the meaner sort of his parish, did so love and reverence Mr. Herbert, that 
they would let their plough rest when they heard Mr. Herbert's saints' bell rung to 
prayers, that they might also offer their devotions to God with him, and would then 
return back to their plough. And his most holy life was such, that it begot such 
reverence to God, and to him, that they thought themselves the happier, when they 
carried Mr. Herbert's blessing back with them to their labour. Thus powerful was 
his reason and example to persuade others to a practice of piety and devotion." 

And to shew that the holy practice of daily public prayer, thus so 
powerfully recommended by the above example of this truly godly man, 
would not supersede but rather quicken men to greater diligence in the 
practice of private and family prayer ; let the following passage which 
immediately succeeds the above quotation be attended to. 

*' And his constant public prayers did never make him neglect his own private de- 
votions, nor those prayers whMfh he thought himself bound to perform with his family, 
which always were a set form and not long ; and he did always conclude them with 
that Collect wMch the Church hath appointed for the day or week. Thus he made 
every day's sanctity, a step towards that kingdom where impurity cannot enter." 

Walton's Life of Herbert. 

" The offices of prayer he had in his church, not only upon the Sundays and Fes- 
tivals, and their eves, as also Wednesdays and Fridays, according to the appointment 
of the Rubric ; but every day in the week, and twice on Saturdays and holiday eves : 
for his assistance wherein he kept a Curate, and allowed him a comfortable salary. ' 

" And at those devotions he look order that his family should give diligent and ex- 
emplary attendance; which was the easilier performed, it being guided by his mother, 
a woman of ancient virtue, and one to whom he paid a more than filial obedience." 

Dr. FelPs Life of Dr. Hammond. 

Would that such holy examples as these might be generally fol- 
lowed ! What judgments might such practices be the means under God 
of averting ? What blessings might not even yet descend upon the heads 
of the inhabitants of this sinful nation ? 

I will conclude this essay with three extracts from Hooker. 

'* Is not the name of Prayer usual to signify even all the service that ever we do 
unto God ? And that for no other cause, as I suppose, but to shew that there is in 
Religion no acceptable duty which devout invocation of the Name of God doth not 
either pre-suppose or infer. Prayers are those calves of men's lips; those most 
gracious and sweet odours ; those rich presents and gifts which being carried up into 
Heaven, do best testify our dutiful aJBTection, and are, for the purchasing of all favour 
at the hands of God the most undoubted means we can use. On others what more 
easily and yet what more fruitfully bestowed than our prayers ? If we give counsel, 
they are the simpler only who need it ; if alms, the poorer only are relieved ; but by 
Prayer we do good to all. And, whereas, every other duty besides, is but to shew 
itself as time and opportunity require, for this all times are convenient : when we 
are not able to do any other things for men's behoof, when through maliciousness or 
imkindness, they vouchsafe not to accept any other good at our hands, Prayer is 
that which we always have in our power to bestow, and they never in theirs to 
refuse. Wherefore God forbid, saith Samuel, speaking unto a most unthankful 
people, a people wear^ of the benefit of his most virtuous government over them, 
God forbid I should sin against the Lord, and cease to pray for you. It is the first 
thing wherewith a righteous life beginneth, and the last wherewitn it doth end." 

" A great part of the cause, wher^ore religious minds are so inflamed with the love of 
public devotion, is that virtue, force, and ejfficacy, which by experience they find that 
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ESSAY THE THIRTEENTH. 

Thou shalt love thy neighhour as thyself."— St. Math. 19. yer. 19. 



Thehe is much said by our blessed Saviour in the Gospel about charity 
or brotherly love: and with good reason, since charity is tbe root from 
which all other good works are found to spring ; the great principle which 
is the life of all practical religion ; and the distinguishing mark by which 
Christ's faithful and obedient disciples may always be known. 

Charity is the bond, moreover, by which all other Christian graces 
and virtues are held together ; since the words of St. Paul are abooe all 
these things put on charity^ which is the bond ofperfectness. On the 
other hand, we are taught that whatever other quahfications we may pos- 
sess, and whatever other virtues we may practice, yet if we are destitute 
of Christian charity, we are nothing. A little reflection will convince us 
that this must always be the case, since the want of charity is found to 
produce every other kind of evil. It was the want of charity which caused 
Cain to become in very deed the murderer of his brother : Esau to be so 
in intention, and the brethren of Joseph to be so in intention likewise. 

It was a want of charity towards those who differed from them in 
religious opinions, which caused two of the disciples, under the plea of 
zeal for God, to become murderers in intention of the Samaritans which 
received not our Saviour, because His face was as though He would go 
up to Jerusalem. As nothing is more desired by God than that Christians 
should be united together in one heart and one mind, and should be 
bound in perfect love and charity together unto the end of their days ; it 
is important to consider what course of action tends to promote brotherly 
love on the one hand, and to destroy it on the other. The great means 
of promoting brotherly love are : 

1. To preserve union and concord amongst kindred, according to the 
words of the Psalmist, how good and pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity, 

2. To keep up concord and agreement amongst neighbours : our 
neighbour being understood to be any one towards whom we have the 
opportunity of exercising christian charity. 

3. To manifest a real sympathy for those who are suffering under 
poverty, affliction, or sorrow; not to betray an apathy or feel a stoical 
indifference to the weal or woe of others, but to obey the exhortation of 
St. Paul, in the words — Rejoice with them that do rejoice^ and weep 
with' them that weep. 
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4. To labour to be peace-makers, and so to ioherit the blessing pro- 
nounced by our Saviour in the words — Blessed are the peace-makers^ 
for they shall he called the children of God. 

5. To cv\i\\2i\.^ friejidship ; to manifest m\QerQ gratitude towards our 
benefactors, and to be kind and courteous to all men. 

The actions to be avoided, because they are destructive of charity, 
are the following : I. Sinful anger. It is clear that it is not every kind of 
anger which is wrong and sinful, for the feeling being natural to man 
would never have been imj)lanted in his heart, but for wise and good 
purposes ; nevenheless it is a feeling which requires to be most carefiilly 
regulated and guided by the principles of our holy religion ; and for this 
reason the qualifying words without a cau^e^ (St. Math. 5, ver. 22) ought 
to be carefully considered. The word there translated without a cause, 
may be rendered without moderation as to time or degree. It may be 
considered to include both these significations. 

The two kinds of sinful anger enumerated by Dr. Paley are — 1. Anger 
assumed on inadequate grounds. 2. Anger which continues too long. 
To these we may add. 3. Anger, which is too sharp and violent^ even 
though it be short. 

1. It may be said few will acknowledge themselves guilty of the first kind 
of Sinful anger here mentioned, viz. that which is assumed on inadequate 
grounds. Every violent, overbearing, and passionate man, even though 
he be angry not only every day but many times in a day, will always 
maintain that he has an adequate cause for his anger, how often so ever 
he may repeat it. It shoula be carefully borne in mind, however, that 
the question is not what we may think to be a sufficient cause for anger, 
(for most people are blindly partial to their own faults) ; but what is m 
fact an adequate cause for it ? 

And no person who gives himself time for reflection, and who does 
not suffer himself to be led away by the violence of his angry feelings, 
will find any difficulty in answering this question. 

And the man who, on every trifling occasion gives way to anger, and 
at every time alleges that he has sufficient cause for it, does in most cases 
practice upon himself a wilful self-deception ; for every man might know 
if he would but give himself time for reflection, that every trifling occur- 
rence is not an adequate cause for it ; and that anger should only be 
exercised on grave and weighty occasions, and even then with such mo- 
deration as that charity may not be endangered or destroyed, either by 
its excess or its long continuance. 

2. The next kind of sinful anger is that, which although it be exer- 
cised on lawful and adequate grounds, is nevertheless continued too long. 
If then we wish to avoid this kind of sinful anger, we must be careful to 
obey the apostolic rule — Let not the sun go down upon your wrath, 

3. But though anger be exercised on adequate grounds, and does not 
continue long ; yet if it be carried to an excessive and immoderate pitch 
whilst it does last, it is highly sinful. 

It is to guard us against this kind of anger that the apostle says, Be 
ye angry and sin not ; i. e. according to a common form of speech, fohen 
or ifyQ are angry sin not ; let it not be carried to a sinful extravagance. 
These rules ought to be most carefully observed when the anger arises 
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from any injury or afiront intended or done Sigmnst ourselves ; for if 
anger, exercised upon such grounds, is either excessive or continues too 
long, it takes the form of revenue, which is as destructive of all charity, 
as it is inconsistent with every principle of the Christian religion, since it 
is written avenge not yourselves^ hut rather give place unto wrath. 

The anger which may be entertained without sin, provided that it be 
exercised within due bounds, is, (1) the anger which the mind of the 
sincere Christian feels when he sees others trangress the holy laws of God, 
and do wrong. 

It should, however, be observed, that whenever we have occasion to 

express a righteous indignation at anything which we may see others do 

wrong ; it is our duty as Christians to shew that we are more concerned 

for the injury which persons do to themselves by disobeying God's 

holy laws J than/or any injury or affront they may do unto us. 

(2) That kind of anger is la^^ul and may be exercised without sin, pro- 
vided that it be kept within due bounds, which arises from seeing others 
persist in grossly neglecting their duty towards God or man, or towards both. 
A remarkable example of holy and righteous anger, on witnessing such 
conduct is given by our blessed Saviour himself; since we read that on 
one occasion — S^e looked round on the Pharisees with anger, being 
grieved for the hardness of their hearts, (St. Mark iii. ver. 5.) Another 
example of righteous anger, was given by our Lord, when he drove the 
traders out of the Temple, because He saw them profaning it. On 
the whole, the vast importance of governing the temper, will appear 
plain to all who consider that those who neglect to do so, altogether fail 
in the fundamental duty of charity. And when charity is once destroyed 
all sorts of evils rush in immediately. 

Hence let us be careful not only to repress and subdue all sinful 
anger in ourselves ; but also do all we can to persuade others to do 
the like. Let it be our constant endeavour to promote peace and charity 
amongst all men, not only by persuasion, but also, and chiefly by our 
example. 

II. Charity is destroyed by those who entertain an uncharitable and 
persecuting spirit towards those who differ from them in religion. The 
instance before alluded to, of the proposal of James and John, clearly 
exemplifies this destroyer of charity. 

Because the Samaritans, on religious grounds, did not receive the 
Lord of life and glory, these disciples thought that their conduct afforded 
sufficient reason for drawing down fire upon them from heaven to con- 
sume them, even as Elias did. 

So far was the conduct of Elijah from aflTording di precedent iox them. 
to follow, that no two cases could be more unlike. 

For no doubt (1) Elijah had a special commission from God to 
destroy those men, as well as the prophets of Baal, whom he slew* 
(2.) These severities were generally executed upon persons for their 
idolatry ; and, therefore, when prophets and others put idolaters to death, 
under the old Dispensation, they were only administering the law as it 
then stood, since by that law idolatry was punishable with death. 

But the case of the disciples was entirely different. 

For (1) they had no special commission to destroy those who differed 
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from them in religious opinion. (2) Although such severitie* 
agreeable to the spirit of that law, which is designated by St. Paul, as ike 
ministration of death ; yet it afforded no precedent for the mild and 
merciful Dispensation of the Gospel, as our blessed Lord told them when 
J7i? turned and rebuked them^ and said. Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of; for the Son of man is not come to destroy men's 
lives but to save them. St. Luke 9 ver. 55y 5Q, 

And in our time we have to lament the wide spread existence of the 
same uncharitable spirit manifested by many calling themselves chris- 
tians towards those whose religious opinions differ from their own. And 
although such persons may not openly propose the extermination of 
their opponents, yet by the violent and intolerant language which they 
employ they shew plainly enough that ^^ «/?tri/ is not wanting, if the 
times were not unfavourable to extreme persecution : all such persons 
however, would do well to consider the rebuke and reply of our Blessed 
Lord to the proposal of the two disciples, and to amend their doings 
accordingly. 

III. Another ^r^a< destroyer of charity is envy. 

How very extensive is the prevalence of this sinful feeling in every 
rank of life! Envy is the most senseless sin in the world for it has 
nothing to present as an excuse for it. Although the act of committing 
envy is itself a punishment; yet how many there are, who destroy 
charity by committing it. IV. Another destroyer of charity is reviling 
language employed to irritate others, and to stir up their angry feelings. 
V. Anger, hatrecJ, and malice cherished in the heart, will invariably 
destroy charity root and branch. 

As however we shall have occasion to consider these last mentioned 
cases more at length in some of the following Essays, I dwell no longer 
upon them here. A beautiful passage having reference to the subject of 
this Essay occurs at the end of Lord Bacon's Essay on Goodness. It is 
as follows : — 

** The parts and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious and courteous 
to strangers, it shews he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut 
off from other lands, but a continent that joins to them. If he be compassionate 
towards the afflictions of others, it shews that his heart is like the noble tree which is 
wounded itself when it gives the balm ; if he easily pardons and remits offences, it 
shews that his mind is planted above injuries, so that he cannot be shot ; if he be 
thankful for smciil benefits, it shews that he weighs men*8 minds, not their trash ; but, 
above all, if he have St. Paul's perfection, that he would wish to be an anathema 
from Christ, for the salvation of his brethren, it shews much of a divine nature, and 
a kind of conformity with Christ himself.'* 

How faithfully the Church of England teaches the importance of 
charity or brotherly love, as well as the necessity of avoiding those sins 
which destroy it, the following passages clearly shew. 

" God, who hast taught us that all our doings without charity arc nothing worth ; 
send down thy Holy Ghost, and pour into our hearts that most excellent gift of 
charity, the very bond of peace and of all virtues, without which whosoever liveth is 
counted dead before Thee. Grant this for thine only Son Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen,**— 'Collect for Quinquagesima. 
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And in the Litany. From envy^ hatred^ and malice^ and all un- 
charitableness. Good Lord deliver us. And elsewhere Almighty and 
Everlastiny God g we unto us the increase offaith^ hope^ avd charity. 

Here follows an example of a faithful son of the Church of England, 
promoting charity by exercising kmaness and courtesy towards others. 

" He was very iree and commmiicatiTe in his discourse, wMch he most commonly 
fixed on some good and asefol subject ; and loved for an hour or two at night to be 
visited by some of his friends. He neither said nor did anything with affectation ; 
but used a simplicity which was very natural to himself and easy to others ; and 
though he never studied the modes of civility or court breeding, yet he knew not what 
it was to be harsh with any, except he were impertinently addressed to in matters of 
justice, then he would raise his voice a little and so shake off these importunities.*'— 
Bp. Burnet's Life qf Sir Matthew Hale, 

The following are examples of true sons of the Church of England 
promoting charity by being peace makers. 

*' As by public admonition he most diligently instilled that great fundamental 
doctrine of peace and love, so did he likewise by his private address and conversation ; 
being never at peace himself till he had procured it amongst his neighbours ; wherein 
God so blessed him, that he not only attained his purpose of uniting distant parties 
to each other ; but contrary to the usual fate of reconcilers, gained them to himself ; 
there having been no person of his function any where better beloved than he when 
present, or lamented more when absent, by his flock." — FelPs Life of Dr. Hammond, 

" When he was a practitioner, differences were often referred to him, which he 
settled ; but would accept of no reward for his pains, though offered by both parties 
together after the agreement was made ; for he said, in these cases he was made a 
Judge^ and a Judge ought to take no money. If they told him, he lost much time in 
considering their business^ and so ought to be acknowledged for it; his answer was, (as 
one that heard him told me.) Can I spend my time better^ than to make people 
friends f Must I have no time allowed me to do good in ?** — Bp. Burnefs Life of Sir 
Matthew Hale. 

The following is an example of a faithful son of the Church of England 
promoting charity by governing his temper. 

** Having thus mastered all things without him, his next study was to overcome his 
own inclinations. He was, as he said himself, naturally passionate. I add, as he 
said himself, for that appeared by no other evidence, save that sometimes his colour 
would rise a little ; but he so governed himself, that those who lived long about him 
told me, they never saw him disordered with anger, though he met with some trials, 
that the nature of man is as little able to bear, as any whatsoever."— 5^. Burnefs 
Life of Sir Matthew Hale, 

Here follows an example of anger exercised without breach of charity. 

" While he lived at Brecknock, there was a certain clergyman applied to him for 
preferment, and being conscious of his want of those qualifications which the Bishop 
required in those he advanced to any considerable station, he was resolved to try 
another method ; for bad men judging of others by themselves, easily persuade them- 
selves that other men are influenced by those corrupt principles which prevail in their 
own minds ; he had the impudence to offer him a purse of gold, the good Bishop saw 
it and trembled, and was never known to express a greater concern than upon that 
occasion ; the confusion he was in upon such an unexpected provocation extremely 
disordered him, and he immediately sent away the abandoned prostitute, unth great 
indignation,** '^Nelson's Ufe qf Bp, Bull, 
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The following summary of the argument of Bp. Jeremy Taylor's Liberty 
of Prophesying, by Bishop Heber, puts in a clear light the tolerant spirit 
by the exercise of which the best and most devoted sons of the Church of 
England have so nobly promoted true charity. 

** Only, let not men be hasty in calling every disliked opinion hy the name qf heresy; 
andf when they have resolved that they will call it so, let them use the erring person Wke 
a brother, not beat him like a dog, nor convince him with a gibbet, or vex him out qf his 
understanding and persuasions .** 

*' As a still further means of obtaining a patient hearing to his arguments, he gives 
a yery short but very learned and curious sketch of the opinions and practice of the 
christian Church as to the question of toleration, in which he shews that persecution 
was a practice unheard of among christians till the Church became worldly and cor- 
rupted; that it was first used by the Arians and other heretics, and that when the 
orthodox began to retaliate they were condemned for so doing by all the best and 
wisest of the Fathers. He proves, how comparatively recent, in the Western Church, 
has been the rise of religious persecution ; and that, though the Roman Pontiffs 
showed themselves more encroaching and oppressive than any other prelates, yet no 
capital punishments were inflicted for heresy till the persecution of the Albigenses at 
the instigation of the ferocious Dominic. 

" In England more particularly (he observes) though the power of the Pope was no 
where greater than here, yet were there no executions for matters of opinion, till 
Henry the Fourth, having usurped the Crown, endeavoured by these bloody sacrifices 
to conciliate the priesthood. 

" All those Christian Sovereigns, he urges, who have received from succeeding 
ages the praise of eminent virtue and wisdom, have been favourable to religious tole- 
ration. The blessing of providence appears, in an especial manner, to have hem 
bestowed on all governments by which it has been maintained ; and he gives some 
remarkable examples of a contrary policy being chastised by foreign invasion, by civil 
calamities, and by a decay of internal prosperity and national power. 

" He concludes with expressing his wonder (though without denying the real guilt 
and danger of heresy) that men should shew so much zeal against &l8e opinions, and 
so little against vicious practices ; and that« while thus curiously busy about points of 
less importance, they should neglect those glorious precepts of Christianity and holy 
life, which are the glories of our religion, and would enable us toward^ a Blessed 
Eternity," — Bp. Heber* s Life of Bp, Jeremy Taylor. 

The following passage from the writings of the same great and ^;ood 
man beautifully expresses the truly tolerant yet uncompromising principles 
of the Church of England. 

** If they cannot be persuaded, they must be left to God, who knows every degree 
of every man's understanding, all his weaknesses and strengths, what impress every 
argument makes upon his spirit, and how uncharitable every reason is, and He alone 
judges of his ignorance or his malice, his innocence or his avoidable deception. 

" We have great reason to be confident as to our own part of the question ; but it 
were also well if our knowledge would make us thankful to God, and humble in our- 
selves, and charitable to our brother. 

" It is pride which makes contention, but humility is the way of peace and truth." 
— Bp. Jer. Taylor on " the Arguments of the Anabaptist's Considered." 

I have dwelt thus long on the means of promoting, christian charity, 
and of avoiding those actions which would destroy it ; because I firmly 
believe that the greater prevalence of brotherly love amongst us, is the 
only remedy for all our present unhappy divisions, religious, social, and 
political. This sentiment was so well expressed at the Suffolk Assizes, in 
the summer of 1844, by Baron Alderson, the judge who presided on 
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that occasion, that I will conclude this Essay with an extract from the 
address which he is reported to have delivered to the grand jury. 

" He could suggest no remedy for these evils, except that which he should suggest 
for all such matters. He would ask what was the only security which could unite the 
different classes of society in one harmonious bond of union ? There was but one 
answer, the great injluence of Christian love, and he feared this principle was wanting 
in us. 

" Supply this influence, and you will apply a remedy for all evils whether political, 
legislational, administrative, either here or elsewhere. 

** Society was running into a system of exclusiveness much more than it should do. 
The rich were farther removed from the poor than they should be ; the two classes 
should be brought nearer. The only thing that could bring the two classes nearer to 
each other^ the only thing that could effect this desirable end, was Christian Charity and 
brotherhood, and that alone" 
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" Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them : for this 
is the law and the prophets.*' — St. Matthew 7- ver. 12. 

There are perhaps few persons in the world, who have not at some time 
or other, especially in their younger days, been vividly impressed with a 
strong sense of the love of God towards mankind ; as it is manifested in 
the bountiful provisions which he has made for the well being and hap- 
piness of the human race. 

Indeed how is it possible that the warm and generous mind of youth 
can altogether fail to experience the feeling, when the heart is not as yet 
seared by the pursuit of debasing pleasures or sordid gain ; nor hardened 
by the cold and calculating selfishness of the world ? 

How can any persons have been always so indifferent, as many people 
of mature and declining years are now found to be, to the numberless 
instances of God's loving kindness which are continually exercised to- 
wards themselves ; as not to have felt in their younger days at least, 
the bound of gratitude and the warmth of pious devotion, urging them 
on to make some return, and to offer some acknowledgment to God for 
His manifold and great mercies ? Who is there who cannot look back 
upon some instances in his past life, when from a deep sense of the good- 
ness of the Lord, he has been enabled to enter into the feelings of the 
Psalmist when he said. What shall I render unto the Lord for all the 
benefits which He hath done unto me f On such occasions the in- 
dividual will find himself strongly impelled not only to the practice of 
unfeigned piety towards God ; but also to the performance of those acts 
of charity and benevolence towards his fellow creatures, which a due 
sense of God's loving kindness towards himself is so eminently fitted to 
produce. 

Even Heathens, who were destitute of express Bevelation, have been 
found to partake strongly of this feeling, and have testified their gratitude 
to God, not only by the exercise of piety towards Him as far as they knew 
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how to do so ; but also by doin^ good to their fellow creatures in their 
day and generation , and by imitating in some measure the Infinite Bene- 
volence of the Deity. 

The charity which the Heathens practised, however, was only the 
result of a sense of the goodness of God as it is displayed in our CreatioD, 
Preservation, and all the blessings of this life ; whilst the charity which 
Christianity contemplates is called into action, not only by the former 
motives, but also by the additional motive of God's inestimable love in the 
Redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ. The vigorous life 
which is infused into christian charity by the love of God in Christ Jesus ; 
is that which causes it unspeakably to excel all the most splendid efl^ts 
of Heathen benevolence. 

That charity in its widest sense, includes all the duties which we owe 
to our fellow creatures, appears from our Blessed Lord's own words ; who 
has informed us in the Gospel that the duties in the second table are 
briefly comprehended in this saying. Thou shalt love thy neighbour cu 
thyself. In a very limited hut common signification however, charity • 
means that benevolence or compassion which manifests itself in doing 
good to our fellow creatures with a view to relieve their sufferings bodily 
and mental ; to assist them in their difhculties ; and to promote to the 
utmost of our power their temporal and spiritual welfare. 

In Ecclesiastical Greek the same word is used to signify compassion 
and the results of the feeling of compassion, i. e, alms. 

It is compassion and its results (both included in the Greek word 
EleemosyneJ or charity in this restricted acceptation of the term, 
which will form the subject of the present Essay. 

First then let us consider charity as exercised with the view to the 
relief of ^^^ temporal wants of our Mlow creatures. 

It is the recorded will of the Almighty that the poor shall never cease 
out of the land^ and in obedience to this Divine appointment we find, 
that no nation has ever existed, how great so ever in power and wealth, 
which has been able to banish poverty from its coasts, and that not the 
fewest examples of extreme privation and want, occur in countries like 
our own, where the rich are very eminent for their selfishness, luxury, 
and indulgence. 

Hence in every land there will always exist abundant opportunities 
for the exercise of that part of christian charity, which consists in 
administering to the temporal wants of the poor, and by relieving their 
necessities to the utmost extent of our means ; and by feeding the 
hungry^ clothing the naked^ visiting the sick and afflicted^ and 
administering to the comforts of the prisoner and captive, we may 
fulfil that part of our duty to our neighbour, which is now under con- 
sideration. And let not any by giving way to the sordid spirit of a selfish 
and money-getting age, withhold of their abundance upon the cold and 
unfeeling plea, that the poor bring upon themselves most of the evils 
which they endure. Let none think to shelter themselves from the per- 
formance of this most necessary duty by the hard-hearted excuse wnich 
is so of^en alleged, that the sufferers would have no need of charily, if 
they had been more prudent and circumspect. 
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All such persons should call to mind that if Grod had dealt with them- 
selves according to their deserts, their worldly condition would be no 
better than that of the poorest of their brethren ; that a case of charity 
seldom occurs in which innocent persons are not involved in the misery 
which one individual has occasioned ; and that many an one who is 
suffering &om the effects of his own misconduct may o/lE^n be reclaimed 
from the error of his way by the exercise of a wdl-timed benevolence 
towards him. 

Besides, so far from bodily privation and suffering being always 
a j?roqf of the displeasure, and worldly prosperity of the &vour of God, 
we often find many a wicked rich man clothed in purple and fine hnen, 
and faring sumptuously every day ; whilst many a Lazarus, who during 
his life-time, was so poor as to desire to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man's table, is at death carried by the angels into Abraham's 
bosom. The necessity of the due exercise of all the parts of christian 
charity is most plainly taught in Holy Scripture ; as when the fast which 
God has chosen is said amongst other things to deal thy bread to the 
hungry y and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house ; 
when thou seest the naked that thou cover him^ and that thou hide not 
thyself from thine own flesh; as when the benefactions of the faithful 
for the relief of the necessities of the poor saints, and the garments which 
Dorcas had made are recorded for our imitation in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; as when our Blessed Saviour says. When thou makest a feast call 
the poor^ the maimed^ the lame^ and the blind : and thou shalt be 
blessed ; and as when St. Paul exhorts all christians not only to do 
good^ and to distribute, but also not to forget to entertain strangers^ 
for thereby some have entertained angels unawares. 

But the indispensable necessity of a due performance of all these parts 
of christian charity, is taught in die most awful manner by our Blessed 
Lord Himsdf. The scene depicted is the last judgment; and whilst 
Our Lord represents Himself as welcoming those on His right hand to 
His Eternal Kingdom, and acknowledging them as those who have faith- 
fully performed all these good works ; He describes Himself as saying to 
those on His left hand Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting firCy 
prepared for the devil and his angels. For I was an hungred, and 
ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty and ye gave me no drink : I was 
a stranger y and ye took me not in : naked and ye clothed me not : 
sick and in prison, and ye visited me not. 

But, secondly, christian charity should be considered as it is exercised 
with a view to the spiritual good of our fellow creatures. 

The right and due performance of this part of christian charity consists 
in teaching the ignorant, advising the simple, reproving the sinner, 
and comforting the afflicted. 

In the hoher and better days of the Church, when there was a freer 
intercourse between the rich and the poor ; those in a higher station 
shone conspicuous in the performance of these spiritual works of mercy 
towards their poor, ignorant, and afflicted brethren. 

Now, however, by the habits of the age, the poor are cut off almost 
entirely firom any such christian intercourse with their betters. 
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By the habits of the times the wayward and obstinate are allowed for 
the most part to go on without a word in season from those whose advice 
or mild reproof would have great weight. 

The employer, in many instances, sees nothing of his work-people, 
except when they are actually engaged in their labour ; and in too many 
cases cares nothing whatever about their religious or moral condition, so 
only that he can get his work properly done ; and when once he has 
ascertained that he gives himself no further concern about them. In 
such a state of society as this then, there is more imperative need than 
ever for every small parish, and every section of a large one, to have a 
resident clergyman, who may perform those spiritual works of mercy 
which consist of teaching the ignorant^ advising the simple, reproving 
the sinner, and consoling the afflicted. And as from the habits of 
society the majority of the rich have long since ceased to. take any part in 
personally performing these good works towards their poorer neighbours ; 
the least one would think they could now do, would be to give liberally 
of their abundance, to afford the Church the means of supplying schools 
and clergymen to those thousands who are now destitute of them. 

Undoubtedly then, one of the most important parts of christian charity 
consists in imparting freely of our substance in order to promote the 
moral and religious welfare of the poor ; and in providing the Church 
with the means of teaching the ignorant, reproving the sinner, advising 
the simple, and consoling the afflicted, at a time when a rapidly in- 
creasing population has already greatly overpassed the bo\md£uies of her 
holy and apostolic ministrations. 

And how many in these days miserably deceive themselves as to the 
performance of this part of tJieir duty towards their neighbour. 

They are accustomed fondly to think that they have ftilfiUed this most 
important duty, if they give a small sum in no way proportioned to their 
means ; a sum which requires no sacrifice ^ and demands the foregoing 
of no one article of luxury and extravagance, or the forbearance of 
one single means of indulgence. 

Such persons, however, do not perform the indispensable duties which 
relate to the spiritual well being of their fellow creatures. 

If to promote the spiritual welfare of those who were perishing in their 
sins, the apostles and their immediate successors were found to desert 
houses and lands, and father and mother, and wife and children ; whv 
then we may say that the cold, heartless, and un self-denied spirit which 
now goes by the name of charity is falsely so called. For though we are 
not called upon to make equal sacrifices with the apostles and first 
christians ; yet true charity will always be th>e same in kind though 
difiering in degree. Hence if their claim to true charity fails who give 
to God that which costs them nothing, and who make no sacrifices to 
promote the spiritual improvement of our crowded cities and towns ; then 
doubtless thousands amongst us who think themselves very charitable, 
are not so in reality. It is true that in some few instances of late, there 
has been the dawn of a better spirit amongst us. And if the spirit of 
christian benovolence should increase at all in proportion to the immense 
wealth of this great empu-e (and that as yet it bears no propor tion to it 
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may he proved by comparing the present state of things, with the mag- 
nificent churches and endowments which were provided by the charity of 
a people incomparably poorer than the present generation) ; if that noble 
bounty which has been manifested by a few wealthy individuals of late, 
should overcome in any considerable degree that base feeling of sordid 
selfishness and grovelling attention to present personal interest which 
is the death of all true charity ; if this holv conduct is ever again to 
triumph over that ungodly feeling, which sooner than deny itself any of 
the comforts of luxurious ease, would permit thousands to perish for 
lack of knowledge, and make no sacrifice to send the precepts, rites, 
instructions, and consolations of our Holy Religion, to those who of all 
others most stand in need of them ; why then we shall have reason to 
bless God that true charity has once more revived in the land. 

But so long Bfi things remain for the most part as they now are, so 
long as every guinea of superfluous wealth which figures in reports and 
newspapers is considered to answer these strong claims upon the christian 
benevolence of the wealthy, and people will consent to undergo no self- 
denial; so long, with respect to all such persons, must true charity be 
considered as extinct amongst us. 

If any should doubt whether this be the case, let them consider the 
wretched, comfortless, and neglected condition of many of our churches ; 
let them regard the spirit which spares no expense in ornamenting and 
rendering in the highest degree luxurious the private dwellings of the 
wealthy, but which in most cases grudges to the house of God and the 
promotion of His true religion and virtue, the money laid out upon their 
stables and their dog-kennels ; let them consider the withered and pitiful 
economy, with whicn a wretched pittance is most commonly doled out of 
the coffers of the rich, when a church is to be built, or restored, or 
endowed, and then let them say whether, with a few remarkable and 
noble exceptions, true charity has not ceased to exist in the land ? 

It could be shewn even on the fashionable nineteenth century principle 
of expediency that this is a most grievously mistaken economy ; since 
the better subjects and holier men the working population become, the 
more secure becomes the property of the rich ; and on the contrary the 
more lawless and irreligious the people, the less security is there for the 
lives, the possessions, and the luxuries of the wealthy. 

Nor in performing our duties towards our fellow-countrymen, must we 
overlook or neglect the duties which we owe to our emigrants and the 
Heathen among whom they dwell. Let us only act towards them upon 
the great principle of THE GOLDEN RULE, which stands at the 
head of this Essay, and then we shall find that Missionary exertions will 
be far better supported than they are at present. 

And now let us examine into the fidelity with which the Church of 
England teaches the vital importance of the exercise of that charitable 
benevolence which forms the subject of the present Essay. 

In the Offertory sentences, the Church has collected the most remark- 
able passages of Holy Scripture, which teach the necessity of a due per- 
formance of this important duty, and ordains in the Rubric that, 

" Whilst these sentences are in reacting, the Deacons, Churchwardens, or other 
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fit persons appointed for that purpose, shall receive the alms for the poor, and other 
devotions of the people in a decent hason to he provided for tlie parish for that pur- 
pose ; and reverently hring it to the priest, who shall humhly present it and place it 
upon the holy Table." 

But the vital importance of a due performance of this part of christian 
charity, is urged by the Church of England on an occasion no less solemn 
than that of sickness and of the death bed. The rubric is, The Minister 
should not omit earnestly to move such sick persons as are of ability 
to he liberal to the poor. 

And now let the appeal be made to the practice of those faithful and 
devoted sons of the Church of England, who have imbibed a large portion 
of her spirit. 

" As the good Bishop's income increased, so did the exercise of his charity ; and 
during the time of his sitting in that See, his hospitality and his alms were much too 
large for his revenues ; but he never had so mean a design as to raise* an estate from 
the income of any Church preferment, and though he brought a good patrimony into 
the service of the Church, yet when God called him to his rest, he left none behind 
him. He contented himself to make a very slender provision for his family, which, 
with God's blessing he esteemed the best inheritance. His doors were always thronged 
with the poor and needy, who found comforfc and support from his bounty ; and all the 
time he lived at Brecknock, which is a very poor town, about sixty necessitous people, 
truly indigent, were fed with meat or served with money every Lord's day at dinner- 
time ; and he allowed very largely to widows and orphans in the same place, and sent 
liberally to relieve the distress of necessitous prisoners."— Ae^son's Xz/e q/ BisAop 
BuU, 
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He laid aside the tenth penny of all he got for the poor ; and took great care to be 
well informed of proper objects for his charities. 

** And after he was a Judge, many of the perquisites of his place, as his dividend of 
the Rule and Box-money, were sent by him to the jails, to discharge poor prisoners, 
who never knew from whose hands their relief came. 

" It is also the custom for the Marshall of the King's Bench to present the Judges 
of that court with a piece of plate for a New Year's gift, that for the Chief Justice 
being larger than the rsst. This he intended to have refused, but the other Judges 
told him, it belonged to his office, and the refusing of it would be a prejudice to his 
successors ; so he was persuaded to take it, but he sent word to the Marshal that in- 
Mead of plate he should bring him the value of it in money ^ and when he had received 
it, he immediately sent it to the prisons for the relief and discharge of the poor there. 

" He usually invited his poor neighbours to dine with him, and made them set at 
table with himself ; and if any of them were i<ick so that they could not come, he 
would send meat warm to them from his table. 

" When he was in Town, he dealt his charities very liberally, even among the 
street-beggars ; and when some told him. That he thereby encouraged idleness, and 
that most of these were notorious cheats, he used to answer. That he believed most qf 
them were such ; but among them there were some that were great objects of charity^ 
and pressed with grievous necessities ; and that he had rather give his alms to twenty 
who might be perhaps rogues j than that one of the other sort should perish for want qf 
that small reli^ which he gave them,"~~Bp. Burnett's Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

** And he was most happy in his wife's unforced compliance with his acts of charity, 
whom he made his almoner, and paid constantly into her hand a tenth penny qf what 
money he received for tithe, aud gave her power to dispose that to the poor of the parish, 
and with it a power to dispose a tenth part of the com that came yearly into his bam.** 
'^Walton's Life qf Herbert. 

* Gloria Episcopi est pauperum opibus providere. Ignominia omnium Sacerdotum propriis 
0tttd*tre divitiiB, 8, Hierom. ad Nepotianvm. 
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" For his own (charity) he set no limits to it ; nor did ever turn his face from any 
that he ss^ in want, hut would relieve them, especially hia poor neighbours, to the 
meanest of whose, houses he would go, and inform himself of their wants, and relieve 
them cheerfully, if they were in distress ; and would always praise God as much for 
being willing as being able to do it." — Ibid. 

** For the relief of the poor, besides the beforementioned expedient (The Offertory), 
wherein others were sharers with him, unto his private charity, — the dedicating the 
tenth qf all receipts^ and the daily alms given at the door ; he constantly set apart over 
and above every week a certain rate in money ; and however rarely his own rent days 
occurred, the indigent had two-and-fifty quarter days returning in his year.*' — Life qf 
Dr. Hammond. 

*• Misery and want, wherever he met with them, sufficiently endeared the object. 
His alms was as exuberant as his love ; and in calamities, to the exigence, he never 
was a stranger, whatever he might be to the man that suffered. " — FelVa Life qf 
Dr. Hammond. 

We often hear people of the present day excuse themselves for not 
giving in charity on the ground that there exists a legal provision for the 
poor. But be it remembered that all the above cited examples of 
christian benevolence occurred when there existed a very liberal legal 
pronision for the poor : and that instances are continually occurring in 
every place which afford abundant scope for the exercise of christian 
benevolence, in cases which no legal provision, even if it were of the most 
humane and liberal character, would be able to reach. 

The following extract from the Life of Bishop Sanderson affords a 
beautiful example of obedience to THE GOLDEN RULE which stands 
at the head of this Essay. 

*' And this excellent man did not think his duty discharged by only reading the 
Church Prayers, catechising, preaching, and administering the Sacraments season- 
ably but thought (if the Law or the Canons may seem to enjoin no more, yet) that 
Ood would require more than the defective laws of man's making can or do enjoin ; 
the performance of that inward law, which Almighty God hath imprinted in the 
consciences of all good christians, and inclines those whom He loves to perform. 

** He considering this did therefore become a law to himself, practising what his 
conscience told him was his duty, in reconciling differences, and preventing law-suits, 
both in his parish and in the neighbourhood. To which may be added his often visit- 
ing sick and disconsolate families, persuading them to patience, and raising them from 
dejection by his advice and cheerful discourse, and by adding his own alms, if there 
were any so poor as to need it ; considering how acceptable it is to Almighty God, 
when we do as we are advised by St. Paul, help to bear one another's burden^ Gal. 6, 
rer. 2, either of sorrow or want ; and what a comfort it will be, when the Searcher of 
all hearts shall call us to a strict account for that evil we have done, and the good we 
have omitted, to remember we have comforted, or been helpful to a dejected or 
distressed family. And that his practice was to do good, one example may be, that 
he met with a poor dejected neighbour, that complained he had taken a meadow, the 
rent of which was £9 a year ; and when the hay was made ready to be carried into the 
bam, several days' constant rain had so raised the water, that a sudden flood carried 
all away, and his rich landlord would abate him no rent : that unless he had half 
abated he and seven children were utterly undone. It may be noted, that in this age 
there are a sort of people so unlike the God of Mercy, so void of the bowels of pi^, 
that they love only themselves and children ; love them so, as not to be concerned 
whether the rest of mankind waste their days in sorrow and shame ; people that are 
cursed with riches, and a mistake that nothing but riches can make them and theirs 
happy. But it was not so with Dr. Sanderson ; for he was concerned, and spake com- 
fortably to the poor dejected man ; bade him go h<Mne and pray, aod jiot load himMlf 
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with sorrow ; for he would go to his landlord next morning, and if his landlord wonld 
not ahate what he desired, he and a Mend would pay it for him. To the landlord he 
went the next day ; and in a conference, the Doctor presented to him the sad con- 
dition of his poor dejected tenant ; telling him how much God is pleased when men 
compassionate the poor : and told him, that though God lores sacrifice, yet He loves 
mercy so much better, that He is pleased when c^ed *' the God of mercy :'* and told 
him, the riches he was possessed of were given him by that God of mercy, who would 
not be pleased if he, that had so much given, yea, and forgiven too, should prove 
like the rich steward in the Gospel, that took his fellow-servant by the throat to make 
him pay the utmost farthing. This he told him : and told him that the law of this 
nation (by which law he claims his rent) does not undertake to make men honest or 
mercifiil ; but does what it can to restrain men from being dishonest or unmerciful, 
and yet was defective in both : and that taking any rent from his poor tenant, for what 
God suffered him^not to enjoy, though the law allowed him to do so, yet if he did so, 
he was too like that rich steward which he had mentioned to him ; and told him that 
riches so gotten and added to his great estate, would, as Job says, prove like gravel m 
his teeth, would in time so corrode the conscience, or become so nauseous when he 
lay upon his death-bed, that he would then labour to vomit it up, and not be able, and 
therefore advised him, being very rich, to make friends of his unrighteous Mammon, 
before that evil day come upon him : but however neither for his own sake, nor for 
God*s sake to take any rent of his poor, dejected, sad tenant ; for that were to gain 
a temporal, and lose his eternal happiness. 

'' These and other such reasons were urged with so grave and so compassionate an 
earnestness, that the landlord forgave his tenant the whole rent. 

** The reader wiH easily believe that Dr. Sanderson, who was himself so meek and 
merciful, did suddenly and gladly carry this comfortable news to the dejected tenant ; 
and we believe that at the telling of it there was a mutual rejoicing. It was one of 
Job*s boasts, that he had seen none perish for want qf clothing, and that he had often 
made the heart of the widow to r^oice. ( Job 31.) 

" And doubtless Dr. Sanderson might have made the same religious boast of this, 
and very many like occasions. But since he did not, I rejoice that I have this just 
occasion to do it for him.'* — Walton's Life of Bishop Sanderson. 

The following passage refers to the exercise of a pure and exalted 
charity, which, as far as, I am aware, is utterly unknown in the present 
day. 

It relates to a species of self-denying liberality exercised by a truly 
christian Bishop towards a class of men from whom complaints seldom 
reach the public ear ; but who, nevertheless, are called to encounter all 
the sorrows, the distractions, and the bondage of poverty. 

" The king having by an injunction commended to the care of the Bishops, Deans, 
and Prebends of all Cathedral Churches the repair of them, their houses, and the 
augmentation of small vicarages ; he when he was repairing Bugden, did also augment 
the last as &st as fines were paid for renewing leases ; so fast that a friend, taking 
notice of his bounty, was so bold as to advise him to remember he was under his first 
fruits, and that he was old, and had a wife and children, yet hut meanly provided f or ^ 
especially if his dignity were considered. To whom he made a mild and thankfiil 
answer, saying, It would not become a christian Bishop to stij^^er those houses buUt by 
his predecessors to he ruined for want of repair ; and lessjustifiahle to suffer any qf 
those who were called to so high a calling as to sacrifice at God*s altar, to eat the bread 
€ff sorrow constantly, when he had a power, by a smaU augmentation to turn it into the 
bread qf cheerfulness : and wished that as this was, so it were also in his power to make 
aU mankind happy, for he desired nothing more. And for his wife and children he hoped 
to leave them a competence, and in the hands qfa God that would provide for all that 
kept innocence, and trusted his providence and protection which he had always found 
enough to moke him happy "'^fValton^s Life qf Bishop Sanderson. 
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The following are examples of christian benevolence in providing for 
the spiritual wants of the poor. 

" Layion Ecclesia is a village near to Spalden in the county of Huntingdon, and 
the greatest part of the parish church was fallen down, and that of it which stood was 
8o decayed, so little, and so useless, that the parishioners could not meet to perform 
their duty to God in puhlic prayer and praises ; and thus it had heen for almost twenty 
years, in which there had heen some faint endeavours for a puhlic collection, to enahle 
the parishioners to rebuild it, but with no success, till Mr. Herbert undertook it ; and 
he by his own and the contribution of many of his kindred, and other noble friends, 
undertook the re-edifica4ion of it." — Walton's Life of Herbert. 

" They (the committee) trust they may be allowed to mention another sum, not on 
account of its amount, but as it afifords an example of pious sacrifice, which cannot be 
too highly esteemed, or too earnestly recommended for imitation. It is a donation of 
£00, being part of £160, the tithe of a layman's professional income for 1841, placed 
at the disposal of the Bishop of London.'* — Report of Church Building Society 
for 1842. 

Let us now proceed to consider the awful effects of withholding 
charity upon the minds of those who withhold it ; or what is nearly as 
bad, give an amount in no way proportioned to their wealth. 

For most of the ideas expressed in the remainder of the Essay, the 
author is indebted to St. Chrysostom's XXth Homily on St. Matthew. 

The awful eflPects of withholding charity upon the minds of those who 
withhold it, are declared in very striking terms by our Blessed Saviour in 
the 6th ch. of St. Matthew, where after exhorting his disciples to the 
exercise of charity by directing not to lay up for themselves treasures 
upon earth ; but rather to lay up for themselves treasures in Heaven, He 
adds. The light of the body is the eye : if therefore thine eye he single y 
thy whole body shall he full of lights hut if thine eye he evil thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee 
he darkness, how great is that darkness. 

In these words the mind or the understanding seems to be described 
as endowed with different faculties the same as the body ; and the con- 
science or the moral faculty appears to be spoken of as bearing the same 
relation to the understanding as the eye does to the body. 

What seems to be asserted by Our Blessed Lord in the above passage, 
is, that as when the bodily eye is darkened, the man cannot judge of the 
proportions ox fitness of things in the natural world ; so if the conscience, 
which is the eye of the mind, has become darkened by covetousness, it 
becomes unable to discern the fair proportions of holiness and the 
fitness of moral excellence. Hence St. Paul prays that the eyes of our 
understanding may he enlightened ; and in another place he speaks of 
those who have their senses exercised to discern both good and evil. 
What then the eye is to the body, such is the conscience or the faculty 
of judging to the mind. 

We all know with what care men endeavour to preserve the precious 
organ of sight ; and that there is no one, who would chose to be decked 
out with costly garments, and to be adorned with gold and with gems, 
on ifondition that the eyes should be blinded: and with good reason, be- 
cause when the sight is gone, all the other powers of the body become 
wasted and the whole life becomes a blank. 
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Keep me as the apple of thine eye^ says the Psalmist ; and Moses 
when aiscnbing the watchful care wiUi which the Lord preserved the 
children of Israel during the sojourn in the wilderness says, he kept him 
as the apple of his eye ; shewing that there is no emblem in nature 
more suitable to pourtray the unceasing watchfulness of the Almighty, 
than the care with which men watch over the bodily sight. 

The argument of Our Blessed Lord then, in the above words, seems 
to be, as the rest of the body goes to ruin when the sight of the eyes has 
become blinded ; so the whole mind goes to ruin iifhen the conscience 
becomes darkened by covetousness, and obscured by the love of riches : 

For as the faculty of sight gmdie^ the body in the way ; so the faculty 
of judging when free from covetousness, guides the mind onwards in the 
path of all the Christian virtues, and directs it to an humble imitation 
of the infinite benevolence of the Almighty : 

As therefore all persons are careful to preserve the eyesight of the 
body in a healthy state, and free from disease ; so ought all persons to be 
even more careful to preserve the conscience which is the eyesight of 
the mind in a healthy state, and free from the blackening disease of 
covetousness and love of riches : For as he who has destroyed a spring, 
thereby cuts off the refreshing effects of the rivulets which flow from it; 
and as he who has dried up a river causes the land through which it 
flowed to become parched and barren, and the vegetation on its banks to 
become scorched and withered ; so he who has corrupted the faculty of 
judging by covetousness and love of money, has laid waste the whole 
mindy and caused it to become barren and unfruitful in bringing forth the 
fr'uits of the Spirit. As therefore God gave sight to the bodily eye in 
order that it might direct the body in the way ; so He gave the conscience 
to the mind, to direct it in the way to Heaven. 

If, therefore, tliat very faculty which was given ^br the express pur- 
pose of guiding and directing becomes itself darkened by covetousness 
and love of money, how shall the whole mind be otherwise than in utter 
darkness ? For if that light which is in you be darkness, h^w great 
is that darkness. 

Of what use is it that the rest of the body is in good condition if the 
eyesight has become blinded ? Of what use is it that a ship be decked out 
with every splendour, and adorned with costly ornaments if the pilot is 
drowned ? Of what use is it that the soldiers of an army are dressed in 
the most magnificent uniform, and supplied with an abundance of riches, 
if the general is a captive ? In like manner of what use is it that the 
mind be adorned with the various ornaments of intellectual wealth, if the 
conscience, which is to the mind what the pilot is to the ship, and the 
general to the army, has become depraved by avarice, blinded by a love of 
wealth, and led captive by an enemy which is at the head of all evil. 

And as it would afford no relief to a sick man, should he be laid on a 
couch adorned with silver and gold ; so it will afford no relief to the 
conscience which has become depraved and corrupt, if the mind should 
be constantly engaged to the contemplation of worldly wealth, and 
splendour and aggrandisemement, and should be able to congratulate 
itself in the words, thou hast much goods laid up for many years. 
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Whilst then, those, who are liberal and charitable, have the eyes of their 
understanding ENLIGHTENED to pursue all other christian virtues 
(Ephes. 1 ver. 18) : those who are corrupted by a love of money have 
their understanding DARKENED and so become aliens from the life 
of God through the ignorance tJtat is in them. Ephes. 4 ver. 18.) 

But some may be ready to say, because I am poor I am under no 
temptation to covetousness ; and having no money to spare for alms, I 
have no opportunity for exercising that christian benevolence, which con- 
sists in relieving the temporal and s})iritual wants of others. It is, how- 
ever, a very great mistake to sui)pose that the poor are necessarily exempt 
from cherishing selfishness and covetousness because they do not possess 
money and extensive property ; and on the other hand it is an equally 
great mistake to suppose that they possess no opportunity for performing 
works of mercy, charity, and benevolence, because they possess little or 
none of this world's goods. Even the being merciful, which consists of 
heljune those in distress, may be performed by the poor as well as by the 
rich ; for if the poor have no money to give a neighbour when oppressed 
by sickness or by need, there are few without the means of doing some- 
imag if they have the disposition ; and we know that if the disposition 
he there the small value of the gift does not prevent its being accepted by 
God, for even a cup of cold water given to a disciple in tfie name of a 
disciple shall in no case lose its reward. 

The poor may fall a prey to selfishness, covetousness, and a too eager 
grasping after the good things of this life as well as the rich ; and there- 
fore have need to be on their guard against those vices. And on the 
other hand they can do what they can towards the relief of a sick and 
afflicted neighbour ; and even if the assistance imparted be but like the 
poor widow's mite, if it be given from a spirit of christian piety and com- 
passion, it will oftentimes be an offering more acceptable to God, than 
the cosdy gifts of the rich who only give of their superfluity and abund- 
ance. Let all ranks and orders of men therefore diligently cultivate a 
benevolent^ an unselfish^ and a generous spirit ; and if many amongst 
lis have not the means of redeeming a poor captive from prison, of clothing 
the naked with a garment, of supplying the wants of the sick, and of 
giving food to the hungry ; if what help we can afford is afforded with 
a cheefful and willing mind unto the least of Christ's brethren we have 
His own Blessed Words to assure' us that He will consider it as done 
unto Himself. 

If persons really would shew mercy according to the golden rule 
whatsover ye would that men should do unto you do ye even so unto 
them ; and if they really would place themselves in imagination in the 
condition of those who are any ways afflicted or distressed in mind, body, 
or estate, and then exercise active benevolence accordingly, we should 
then see what real Christianity is. Hence tlie vast importance of the 
subject treated of ui this Essay, and the reason for the length to which it 
has been extended. Indeed if we fail here our religion is utterly 
worthless. 
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•* Honour thy father and thy mother." — Exodus 20 ver. 12. 

When we consider how much the conduct of children in after life 
depends upon their rendering a strict and habitual obedience to this com- 
mand ; and that if they fail or refuse to do so, they generally turn out 
bad and rebellious subjects, bad masters or servants, and bad members 
of society ; we shall be ready to allow that it is scarcely possible to attach 
too much weight to this most important subject. 

When it said Honour thy father and thy mother ^ we are doubtless 
to understand that it is the duty of children to love^ obey, and succour 
their parents. 

I. And first it is their duty to love them. The voice of natural in- 
stinct teaches this, and therefore at the same time proclaims the perfect 
adaptation of the moral law to the actual condition of man. This will 
appear plain to all who will consider how children express love for their 
parents long before they have arrived at an age, when reason or conscience 
teaches them it is their duty so to do : and this love is no doubt called 
forth in the minds of children, by the many acts of kindness and attention 
which they receive from their parents. When, moreover, children have 
come to a riper age so that they know right from wrong ; then the voice 
of conscience from within calls upon them to love their parents. For 
when children come to an age when they are able to consider and reflect 
upon the unremitting kindness and attention of their patents during the 
helplessness of childhood, and when they further reflect that without 
such kindness and attention they must have perished ; why then, not 
only the voice of natural instinct but the voice of conscience also will be 
found to unite with that command of the moral law now under considera- 
tion, by iu*ging upon them the justice and equity of requiting the toil 
and labour of their parents on their behalf by an unfeigned love towards 
them ; and particularly when it is considered that if parents do secure the 
love and affection of their children they regard themselves abundantly 
repaid for all the toil they have sustained on their behalf. II. But when 
children really do love their parents, that love will always be shewn by 
outward actions ; and the first outward action which filial love will pro- 
duce, is an uniform obedience to parents in all things lawful and honest. 

1. The voice'of natural instinct teaches this obedience. For children 
naturally feel their dependance upon parents ; and therefore are called 
upon to submit on the principle that the inferior will is natiurally placed 
under the guidance and direction of the superior will, 2. The voice of 
nature also calls for this obedience, even if there were no higher ground 
for the moral command than expediency. For reason suggests that the 
experience of mature age is fit and proper to rule and guide ; whilst 
tlie inexperience of youth renders that period of life utterly unfit for 
such a purpose, 3. Tlte voice of conscience^ which independently of 
the expediency of the duty, tells the child that obedience to his parents 
is just and right; teaches him at the same time that it is the highest 
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injustice to give pain by disobedience and rebellion to those who deserve 
so well at our hands. St. Paul teaches the rectitude of this obedience in 
the words Children obey your parents in tJie Lord for this is right. 
(Ephes. 6 ver. 1.) III. The same love which urges children to obey^ 
will also urge them to succour their parents should they ever stand in 
need of assistance. This St. Paul teaches when he says that children are 
to learn first to shew piety at home^ and requite their parents ; for 
that is good and acceptable before God, (1 Tim. 5 ver. 4.) Our 
Blessed Saviour's severe reprehension of the Jews for evading obe- 
dience to this command so far as relates to tlie affording assistance 
to parents, clearly shews that it is a wicked and abominable deed in the 
sight of God to neglect this part of our duty to our parents on the plea of 
serving God. For after ciU God stands in no need of our gifts. His words 
are, the gold and silver are mine ; and so are the cattle upon a thousand 
hills. The words of our Blessed Lord shew plainly that succour is 
induded in the word honour ; and that the church is fully justified in the 
interpretation of this command which she has given in the catechism. 
See St Mark 7 ver. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14: although the command speaks 
onlj of the duties of children to parents ; yet the reciprocal duties of 
parents towards their children are clearly implied. 

Indeed when we consider how very much the conduct of children de- 
pends upon that of their parents ; we shall clearly see the great importance 
of this part of the subject. 

Thus if the character of the parents be harsh and severe, it will almost 
always produce a dissembUng, disingenuous, and insincere disposition in 
the children : on the other hand — if, as is more commonly the case, the 
parents are too indulgent towards their children, in that case also parents 
are not unfrequently the means of ruining the dispositions of their children. 
They give a premium to disobedience by their indulgence ; and their 
children grow up unruly, self-willed, and oftentimes quite incorrigible ; 
and thus parents not only bring down upon themselves and their children 
much misery, but also incur the displeasure of The Most High, who 
severely punished Eli for this error — whose only fault seems to have been 
(for in omer respects he was an holy and good man) that his sons made 
themselves vile and he restrained them not. In order therefore to guard 
against too great severity on the one hand, and too much indulgence on 
the other, parents should continually bear in mind the admonition of St. 
Paul, and ye fatliers provoke not your children to wrath, but bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, (Ephes. 6 ver. 4. 
And that of King Solomon in the words Train up a chUd in the way he 
should go J and when lie is old he will not depart from it. (Prov. 22 
ver. 6.) 

How faithfully the Church of England has taught how a child should 
be trained up, and how clearly she has pointed out the way in which he 
ought to go ; will appear not only from the perfect summary of duty both 
towards God and towards man, which is contained in the catechism ; but 
also from the address which the minister is directed to make to the God- 
&thers and Godmothers in the office for public baptism. They are there 
admonished that — 
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** It la tb<»ir parti and tLutiea chiefly to i>roTide that tho infant may Learn the Creed, 
the JjCtrd'n Prajer, and the Ten Commarniint.Lts in tl-.- •.'^jar lot^e, and all other 
thin^, which a Chrinian caght to know anil believe en Lis «<:*ali health : and that the 
ehild msLj he Tirtaonslj broaght np to lead a ?o«il7 an«i a chrutinn life : remembering 
always that Baptism doth represent mito iu our profo^sior. : which is to follow- the 
example of our Saiioor Thririt, and to be made like unto Ilim ; that as He died and 
ro^ie again for ns so should we who arc baptized, die from sin and ri2<e again imto 
righteousness ; continually morticing all our evil and corrupt afliEHrtions, and daUy 
proceeding in all rirtoe and godliness of liTing/' 

On the whole subject, seeing that parents are invested bj the Almighty 
with such great influence over their children, not only by God's written 
word, but also by the instincts of nature, and the dictates of conscience ; 
how very careful ought all parents to be in training their children up to 
lead a godly and a christian life. And although this object may be in 
some degree promoted by seeing that their children receive christian in- 
struction, yet it cannot be denied that the principal means of effecting this 
great object is the good example of their parents. 

When it is considered how much children look up to their parents, and 
how readily they follow their customs and imbibe their habits, implieiilff 
and without argument ; how can we avoid lamenting that so few pareots 
should be sufficiently holy and good themselves, as not fearfully to lead 
their children astray by their own deviation from the precepts of a godly 
and a christian life. Let all parents then continually remember what a 
vary great responsibility attaches to them ; and consider how fearful will 
be their punishment, if through their bad example, their children are 
found to go wrong. • 

Let parents remember that as to the tender years of their offspring they 
seemed to be placed in a similar relation towards their children, as that 
in which the Almighty stands towards all the creatures of His hand ; and 
therefore, if in all their actions parents do not endeavour to be themselves 
followers of God as dear children by conducting themselves towards their 
children, as God our Heavenly Father acts towards His creatures, who 
are all in one sense His children ; they not only bring themselves to 
destruction both of body and soul, but also are the means of leading their 
children to follow in their steps. 

The relation of parents to children is one of the most holy and sacred 
that can possibly be imagined, as will plainly appear to all who consider 
that that relation is so often employed in scripture to pourtray the relation 
between God and His creatures ; as when it is said Have we not all one 
Father ? hath not one God created us ? and elsewhere Like as a father 
jntieth his children so the Lord pitieth tliem that fear Him ; and In 
Him we live and move and have our hein*/. And here it may be 
necessary before proceeding further to reply to the following important 
fjiiostion, Is there no limit to he assigned to the obedience of inferiors 
to superiors^ whether of children to parents^ subjects to rulers ^people 
to spiritual pastors^ and servants to masters ^ The answer to this 
ciKjiiiry is — The just limits of all obedience to our fellow creatures 
ar(; ftssigned by St. Paul when he says Children obey your parents 
IN Til K LOUD. By the words IN THE LOUD we aiiive at a safe 
■'.inl urn.'rriii'^ luk' for gu;* L;ulJL*iiCL, ciu:.*. ^^ Lai;; iiom thum tliat It li 
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the bounden duty of inferiors to obey their lawful superiors in every 
command which is not contrary to the law of Crdd, Let this rule be 
but fairly and honestly applied, and it will be found to meet every case of 
obedience of an inferior to a superior. If any thing is commanded 
contrary to the law of God then we are hound to obey God rather than 
man. Thus when Nebuchadnezzar commarded the three Jews to 
worship the golden image, if the command had not been expressly con- 
trary to the command of Go-l it would have been their duty to obey the 
king. As, however, it was expressly contrary to that command of the 
moral law by which we are forbidden to fall down and worship the graven 
image ; it became their duty to refuse to obey the king's commandment. 

So when the Apostles were commanded to teach no more in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, they were justified in refusing because had they com- 
plied they would have disobeyed that command of their God and Saviour 
m which He had expressly directed them to go and teach all nations. 
Hence their language was whether we ought to obey men rather than 
Godf Judge ye. The following striking words of Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
will be found to place the whole question of obedience of an inferior to a 
supeiior in the true light. He says, there is very great peace and 
immunity from sin in resigning our wills up to the command of others ; 
for provided our duty to God is secured, their commands are war- 
rants to us in all things else. 

The following quotations from Hooker's Life, afford such beautiful 
examples of a loving and dutiful child on the one hand, and of parents 
and an instructor of youth faithfully fulfilling their duty on the other, that 
on both accounts they will be apt illustrations of the preceding remarks. 

" This meekness and conjuncture of knowledge, with modesty in his conversation, 
being observed by his schoohnastcr, caused him to persuade his parents (who intended 
him for an apprentice) to continue him at school, till he coul<^^d out some means, 
by persuading his rich uncle, or some other charitable person, to ease them of part of 
their care and charge ; assuring them that their son was so enriched with the bless- 
ings of natured and grace, that God seemed to single him out as a special instrument 
of His glory. 

" And the good man told them also, that he would double his diligence in instructing 
him, and would neither expect or receive any other reward, than the content of so 
hopeful and happy an employment. 

** This was not unwelcome news, and especially to his mother, to whom he was a 
dntifol and dear child ; and all parties were so pleased with the proposal, that it was 
resolved so it should be. 

" And in the mean time his parents and master laid a foundation for his future 
happinesi, by instilling into his soul the seeds of piety, those conscientious principles qf 
loving and fearing God, of an early belief that He knows the very secrets of our souls ; 
that Hepunisheth our vices, and rewards our innocence; that we should be free from 
hypocrisy, and appear to man what we are to God, because Jirst or last the crafty man 
is catched in his own snare. These seeds of piety were so seasonably planted, and 
so continually watered with the daily dew of God's Blessed Spirit, that his infant 
virtues grew daily into such holy habits, as did make him grow daily into more and 
more &vour both with God and man ! which with the great learning that he did after 
attain to, hath made Richard Hooker honoured in this, and will continue to be so to 
succeeding generations." — Walton* s Life of Hooker. 

" About this time of his age ho fell into a dangerous illness, which lasted two 
mouths ; all which time his mother, having notice of it, did in her hourly prayers as 
earnestly beg hi;i life of God, as Monica, the mother uf St. Augustine did, that he 
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might become a true christian ; and their prajers were both 90 heard as to be grante«l . 
which Mr. Hooker wodid often mention with much joy. and as oRen prav that he 
might nerer lire to occasion any sorrow to so good a mother : of whom he would often 
MLj, he lored her so dearlj, that he would radeaTour to be good, even as much for 
hers as for his own sake/'— fFio/lon's Life of Hooker. 

The following extract affords an example of a dutiful child's obedience 
to his parents ; as weU as of a parent fulfilling the reciprocal duty of 
training up his child in the way he should go. 

** I return to mj intended relation of Robert the son, wkobegan m kis yoMik to mate 
the laws of God, and obedience to kis parentty tie rmies of kis life ; seeming even then 
to dedicate himself, and aU kis studies, to piety and vtrtne. And as he was inclined to 
this by his native goodness, with which the wise Disposer of all hearts had endowed 
his : so this calm, this quiet and happy temper of mind (his being nuld, and averse to 
oppositi<His) made the whole course of his life easy and grateful both to himself and 
others : and this blessed temper was maintained and improved by his prudent father's 
good example ; and by fircquent conversing with him. and scattering short apophthegms 
and little pleasant stories, and making useful application of them, his son was in his 
infancy taught to abhor vanity and vice as monsters, and to discern the loveliness of 
wisdom and virtue ; and by these means, and God*s concurring grace, his knowlcdgo 
was so augmented, and his native goodness so cimfirmed, that all became so habitual, 
as it was not easy to determine, whether nature or education were his teachers. And 
here let me tell the reader, that these early beginnings of virtue were by God*s assist- 
ing grace blessed with that St. Paul seemed to beg for his Philippians ; namely, 
That He that had begun a good work in them would fit^ ii. And Almighty God did : 
for his whole life was so regular and innocent, that he might have said at his death, 
(and with truth and comfort) what the same St. Paul said after to the same Philip- 
pians ; when he advised them to walk as they had him for an example.** — fValton*a 
Life of Bishop Sanderson* 
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** Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake : whether it be 
to the king as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him, for the 
punishment of ei^-doers, and for the praise of them that do well.'* 1 Peter, ii. iJl, 14. 

The voice of reason and the voice of conscience y as well as the express 
commandment of God calls upon men to render civil obedience to their 
rulers. 

1. The voice of reason ; because rulers are placed at the fountain head 
as it were of the best information, and therefore have better means of 
knowing what is good for the people, than any individual subject or 
number of subjects can possibly have. Hence the subject may be fidrly 
considered to be in the same position, in a political point of view, as an 
inexperienced youth ; whilst rulers and governors are in the position of 
experienced parents, who have the advantage of the choicest legal 
knowledge ; of the services of the best and most talented students of 
political economy, and of the wisest lawyers and judges ; as well as of the 
advice of the higher order of the clergy. For these reasons, the State, i.e. 
the Sovereign and those in authority under her, have advantages for the 
enacting and alteration of laws, which no persons in an inferior station 
can command. 

2. The voice of conscience teaches civil obedience : because that 
power which is exerted on the side of law and order, and for the 
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ilisconragemcnt of wickedness and vice, conscience tells us must he 
right. For this reason St. Paul exhorts men to obey the higher powers 
not only for wrath but dX&o/or conscience sake. 

3. Not only the voice of reason and of conscience ; but also the voice 
of God in Holy Scripture teaches obedience to the ruling powers. The 
following are the words of St. Paul. 

*' Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of 
God : the powers that be are ordained by God. Whosoever therefore rcsisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the power ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
praise of the same : For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do 
that which is evil be afraid ; for he bearcth not the sword in vain : for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil." Romans 
xiU. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

But since rulers stand in a parental relation towards their subjects ; 
here also the reciprocal duties of superiors to inferiors is clearly implied. 
Hence it is the duty of all rulers to govern the people committed to their 
charge according to law, and not in an arbitrary and tyrannical manner ; 
and especially to see that impartial justice be administered to rich and 
poor alike, by those in authority under them, and whose duty it is to 
{administer and expound ihQ law. All persons, moreover, having the 
reins of government in their hands should be very careful to invite their 
subjects to obedience by their own good examples. How faithfully the 
the Church of England has taught the necessity of a strict and diligent 
performance of both these classes of duties ; a reference to a few passages, 
out of an abundance of evidence which might be brought forward, will 
clearly show. In the Communion Service the duty of subjects, to obey the 
Sovereign is most strongly taught in the following words. 



" TTiat we and all her subjects duly considering whose authority she hath, may faith' 
fully serve, honour, and humbly obey her, in Thee, and for Thee according to thy 
Blessed Word and ordinance,** 

But the Church of England not only teaches men to obey, but also to 
pray for their rulers and governors ; and in those prayers she inculcates 
at the same time the duties of rulers towards their subjects. Thus in the 
Litany we read as follows. 

. " That it may please thee to keep and strengthen in the true worshipping of Thee, 
in righteousness and holiness of life, thy servant VICTORIA, our most gracious 
Queen and Governor. We beseech Thee to hear us. Good Lord.** 

** That it may please Thee to rule her heart in thy faith, fear, and love, and that 
she may evermore have affiance in Thee, and ever seek thy honour and glory. We 
b eseech Thee to hear us, Good Lord.* 

** That it may please Thee to bless and keep the magistrates giving them grace to 
execute justice and to maintain truth. We beseech thee to hear us. Good Lord.** 

And now let the appeal be made to the fidelity with which the faithful 
and devoted sons of the Church of England have fulfilled this part of 
their duty towards their neighbour. And here there will be no need of 
giving particular instances of loyalty and obedience ; for what were the 
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entire lives of Sanderson, Bull, Hammond, Jeremy Taylor, and others, 
but living exemplifications of the most firm and unshaken loyalty ? What 
sufferings and privations did they not prefer to being disloyal to their 
King ? In the most trying times how faithful and true they were to their 
Sovereign ! and well may it be so ; for how can a churchman who 
really acts up to his principles , as they did, he otherwise than loyal? 
j1 disloyal churchman would he a contradiction in terms : How con- 
genial such obedience was to the sentiments and feeUngs of these great and 
good men is beautifully expressed by one of them in the following words. 

*' / am moat certain that, by I'mng in the religion and fear of God, in obedience to 
the King, in the charities and duties of communion with my spiritual guides, in justice 
and love with all the world in their several proportions, I shall not fail of that 
end which is the perfection of human nature, and which never will be obtained by 
disputing" — (Bishop Jeremy Taylor.) 

The following extracts refer to the bright example of one in authority 
faithfully fulfilling the reciprocal duties of a superior towards inferiors, lly 
impartially expounding and administering the laws : 

** He continued eleyen years in that place, managing the court, and all proceediii||» 
in it with singular justice. It was observed by the whole nation how much he raised 
the reputation and practice of it : and those who held places and offices in it can de- 
clare, not only the impartiality of his justice, for that is but a common virtue, but his 
generosity, his yast diligence, and his great exactness in trials. This gave occasion 
to the only complaint that ever was made of him ; That he did not dispatch matters 
quick enough : But the great care he used to put suits to a final end, as it made him 
slower in deciding them, so it had this good effect ; that causes tried before him were 
seldom if ever tried again." Bp. Burnetts Life of Sir Matthew Hale, 

** Another passage fell out in one of his circuits, which was somewhat censured as 
an affectation of unreasonable strictness ; but it flowed from his exactness to tho 
rules he had set himself. 

** A gentleman sent him a buck for his table, that had a trial at the assizes : so 
when he heard his name, he asked, if he was not the same person that had sent him 
venison f and finding he was the same, he told him, he could not st^ff^er the trial to go 
on, till he had paid Mm for his buck. To which the gentleman answered, that he never 
sold his venison, and that he had done nothing to him, which he did not do to every Judge 
that had come that circuit ; which was confirmed by several gentlemen then present : 
but all would not do ; for the Lord Chief Baron had learned from Solomon that 
a giftperverteth the ways of Judgment ; and therefore he would not suffer the trial to 
go on, till he had paid for the present. Upon which the gentleman withdrew the 
record. 

" And at Salisbury the Dean and Chapter having, according to the custom, pre- 
sented him with six sugar loaves in his circuit, he made his servant pay for the sugar 
before he would try their cause." — Bp. Burnet* s Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

** The Judge was of a most tender and compassionate nature ; this did eminently 
appear in his trying and giving sentence upon criminals, in which he was strictly 
careful, that not a circumstance should be neglected, which might any way clear 
the fact. 

" He behaved hhnself with that regard to the prisoners, which became both the 
gravity of a judge, and the pity that was due to men whose lives lay at stake, so that 
nothing of jeering and unreasonable severity ever fell from him. He also examined 
the witnesses in tho softest manner, taking care that they should be put under no 
confusion, which might disorder the memory, and he summed all the evidence so 
equally, when ho charged the jury, that the criminals themselves never complained. 
of Inm. 
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" When it came to give sentence, lie did it with tliat composcdncss and decency, 
and his spccclies to the prisoners directing them to prepare for death, were so 
weighty, that many lovetl to go to the trials when he eat Judge, to be edified by his 
speeches and behaviour in them ; and used to say, they heard veryfeiv such sermons. 
But though the pronouncing the sentence of death was the piece of his employment 
that went most against the grain with him ; yet in that he could never be mollified 
into any tenderness which liindered justice." — Bj). Burnet' s Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 
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*' Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves : for tiiey watch for 
your souls as they that must give account." Hebrews 13 ver. 17. 

21be voice of reason calls upon men to reverence, obey, and succour 
their spiritual pastors ; since in spiritual things they stand in the place 
of parents towards the peoj)le committed to their charge. They arc the 
spiritual fathers of their flocks, not only because each member of the sam(>. 
has through their instrumentality been born again to God ; but also 
because it belongs to their office to impart that spiritual instruction to 
all classes of their people, for which a diligent, prayerful, and laborious 
study of God's word eminently qualifies them. 

Those persons, then, through whose instrumentality the faithful are 
bom again, and are afterwards fed with the bread of life, are properly 
called spiritual fathers, and for the same reason the bishops are 
called fathers, since they are the spiritual heads of Christ's family 
upon earth. Does not the voice of reason then call upon men to 
esteem and teverence persons who are the means under God of conveying 
so much spiritual benediction and grace to the people committed to their 
charge? Does not the voice of reason call upon men to obey them, and 
to submit to tbeir godly admonitions ; and likewise urge them to do all 
they can to enable them to give themselves wholly to the spiritual 
improvement and well being of their parishioners, by supplying them 
liberally with those things which are needful for their decent maintenance 
and support ? 

Does not the voice of conscience^ moreover, unite with the voice of 
reason in calling upon men to obey, reverence, and succour their spritual 
pastors; since conscience dictates that it must be right to reverence 
and obey them who are continually labouring for their instruction and 
welfare; as well as to impart freely of their substance to support them in 
their arduous and difficult work, and not to suffer all the days of their 
earthly pilgrimage to be perpetually embittered by the multiform sorrows 
and anxieties of poverty ? And what the voice of reason and of con- 
science dictates, that the voice of God as declared in Holy Scripture 
fully confirms, since it teaches OBEDIENCE in the words obey tliem 
that have the rule ocer yoic^ a7id siihnut yourseltics . for they watch 
for your souls as they that must (floe account ; since it teaches men 
TO ESTEEM AND llEVEUENCE ihcm in the words Know them 
which labour among you, and are over you in the Lord and admonish 
you, and esteem them very hicfiibi in love for their works sake ; and 
since it teaches men TO CONTRIBl/n: TO TIIEIH SUPPORT in 
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the words let hint that uf tautjlu in tJte word minister unto him that 
teaclieth in all f/ood things. 

It is the duty of the people, moreover, to pray for their spiritual 
l>astor8 and guides. The reciprocal duties of pastors towards thar people 
are evidently implied. 

These duties are the diligent performance of the public offices of the 
sanctuary, which are prayers and thanksgiving, reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, preaching, and a right and due administration of the Holy 
Sacraments. They consist moreover of a diligent performauce of the 
spiritual works of mercy, which consist of teaching the ignorant^ coun- 
selling the simple, repromng and admonishing the sinner ^ and con- 
soling tJie afflicted. How ^thful the Church of England has been to 
her trust in requiring of her ministers a due performance of all these 
s[)i ritual works of mercy will appear plain from the solemn vows required 
of every one who would be admittcxl to the Holy office of DeaccMi and 
Priest, as well as from several of the rules contain^ in the Prayer Book, to 
some of which reference is made in what follows. 

I . Teaching the ignorant. By the rubric postfixed to the catechisniy 
the Church requires public catechizing on every Sunday and holiday; 
after the second Lesson at Evening Prayer. And now let us proceed to 
consider the fidelity with which faithM and devoted sons of the Church 
of England, have fulfilled their sacred duties towards the people com- 
mitted to their charge. 

" Mr Ball was too sensible of the necessity and adraniage of catechizing, to neg- 
lect an institution which hath so direct a tendency to promote piety and religion in 
the minds of men. The instmctions from the pulpit yery often miscarry for want of 
Liying a good foundation in the first principles of religion, and from not understand- 
ing the meaning of those words and phrases which so frequently occur in set and 
fonned discourses ; and it is a vain attempt to reform the world, without seasoning 
the uiinds of youth with that necessary Imowledge of the christian mysteries upon 
which all religious practice must be built. He laboured therefore particularly in this 
])rovincc', and did not content himself barely to hear youth repeat the words of cor 
excellent catechism, but he expounded it to them after a plain and ffl-milij ^r manner, 
wlicrcby he did not only sow the good seed of the word in young and tender minds, 
but also enlightened those of riper years, whom he encouraged and exhorted to be 
present at his catechetical performances, and who were too much ashamed of their 
ignorance to overcome it by any other methods. 

** God was pleased so far to bless his endeavours of this kind, that he carried fifty 
]>er8onH wo 1 instructed in the principles of religion at one time to the visitation at 
Cirencester, who were all confirmed by the bishop, when his whole parish did not 

consist of above thirty families.'* ** Sometimes in the dispositions of his charity. 

the bishop had a particular regard for the good of souls ; and because it is very 
difficult to instruct those in the necessary principles of religion, who are grown old in 
ii;norance, he therefore enticed such by a pecuniary allowance to receive knowledge. 
It is certain that the extremities of old age participate in some degree of the weak 
and helpless condition of childhood, and what makes it still more lamentable is, when 
the mind for want of due cultivation in the preceding stages of life, is altogether des- 
titute of those* christian principles, which should then support and comfort it. 

** And therefore a charity of this nature, which endeavoured to repair the omissions 
of a neglected education, was of the greater importance ; because persons in that 
condition stood upon the brink of eternity, without having made that provision which 
was necessary to procure the happiness of so great a change. He allowed therefore 
twelve pence a week a i)icce to twelve old people of Brecknock, upon condition that 
tJioy would submit to learn the principles of the christian religion, and be willing and 
j'^rtr/y to i^ivc an account of thcin-" — Selson's I-i/e 0/ Bishop Bull. 
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2. Gtving good Advice. " In his own greatest desolations he administered reliefs to 
those abont him, mixing advices with his prayers and twisting the tenderness of a 
friend to that of a christian, he then dispensed the best of legacies his blessings ; most 
passionately exhorting the young growing hopes of the family, whose first innocence 
and bashful shame of doing ill he above all things laboured to have preserved, to be 
Just to the advantages of their education, and maintain inviolate their Jirst baptismal 
vows. Then more generally commended unto all the great advantage of mutual 
friendly admonitions : on which occasion, when the good lady asked him what more 
special thing he would recommend unto her for her whole life, he briefly replied, 
uniform obedience : whereby (if we may take a comment from himself at other times) 
he meant not only a sincere reception of duty as such, because commanded, and not 
because it is this or that, pleasant or honorable, or perchance cheap or easy duty ; 
bat withal the very condition of obeying, the lot of not being to choose for oneself, 
the being determined in all proposals by human or divine command, and where those 
are left at large, by the guidance of God's Providence, or the assistance of a friend. — 
FeWs Life of Dr. Hammond. 

3. The reproving of Error. " His charity of fhitemal correction having only 
this caution of restraint the hearer's interest ; of which he judged, that when 
advice did not do good, it was hardly separable from doing harm ; and on this ground 
sometimes he did desist. But whenever he gave an admonition, he pre&ced it always 
with lach demonstrations of tenderness and good will, as could not fail to convince of 
the affectionate kindness with which it ¥ras sent, though it could not of the conve- 
nience or necessity to embrace it. And this he gave as a general rule, and enforced 
by his example, tiever to reprove m anger, or the least appearance of it. If the passion 
were real, that then was evidently a fault, and the guilty person most unfit to be a 
judge ; if it were resemblance only, yet even that would be so like to guilt, as probably 
to divert the offender from the consideration of his failance to fasten on his monitor, 
and make him think not because he was in fault, but because the other was angry."— 
FelFs Life of Dr. Hammond. 

4. Visiting the Sick. ** He was diligent to enquire who of his parish were sick, or 
any ways distressed, and would often visit them unsent for ; supposing that the 
fittest time to discover to them those errors to which health and prosperity had 
blinded them. And having by pious reasons and prayers moulded them unto holy 
resolutions for the time to come, he would incline them to confession and bewailing 
their sins, with purpose to forsake them, and then to receive the communion, both as 
a strengthening of those holy resolutions, and as a seal betwixt God and them of His 
mercies to their souls, in case that present sickness did put a period to their lives." — 

Walton* a lafe qf Hooker. 

Let 118 now proceed to consider the duties of servants towards their 
masters, since masters stand in the place of parents to all those who are 
employed in their service. 

The voice of reason calls upon men to obey their masters. For 
reason suggests that masters know better what should be done than those 
who are under them. 

The voice of conscience too loudly calls for this obedience. In this 
country all service is of the nature of a covenant between servant and 
master ; and therefore conscience suggests that it must be right to fulfil 
the terms of that covenant. Besides as masters provide their dependants 
with the means of subsistence, conscience further teaches that it must he 
rigt>t to comply with the wishes of masters in all things lawful and 
honest. And what the voice of reason and conscience suggest, that the voice 
of God in Holy Scripture not only does not confute, but in this, and in 
every other instance, fiilly confirms. It is said to be the duty of servants 
to count their own masters worthy of all honour^ (1 Tim. vi. 1.) to he 
ohedient unto them with fear and trembllntj^ in singleness oflieart^ as 
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unto Christ ; not vnth eye service as jiicn j)Jenscrs^ hut as the sertxints 
of Christ doing the will of God from the heart, with good ivill doing 
service, as unto the Lord, and not to men. (E|;h. vi. 5, 6, 7.) Reason, 
conscience, and revelation all join, moreov<r, in strictly requiring ser- 
vants to be honest towards their masters ; and St. Paul exhorts servants 
to please tJiem in all things, not ayiswering again, not2?urloining, hut 
shewing all good fidelity. (Titus ii. 9, 10.) 

But the reciprocal duties of masters towards their servants are clearly 
implied and earnestly inculcated in holy scripture. As masters sustain 
towards their servants the character, so ought they to extend towards 
them the kindness of the parental relation, forbearing threatening 
knowing that they also have a master in Heaven, (Eph. vi. 9.) It is 
the duty of masters, moreover, not to oppress their servants and depend- 
ants, but to pay them well for their labour, according to the words 
Masters give unto your servants that which is Just and equal ; to 
be very careful not to use severity in punishir.g their faults, but 
always to lean to the side of mercy ; and above all things to invite them 
to do that which is right by setting them a good example. From what 
has preceded it is evident that those masters entirely fail in their duty 
towards their servants who treat them in an arbitrary and overbearing 
manner, and who, when they do anything which displeases them, will 
not listen to any explanation of their conduct which they may have to 
give ; whereas it is their boundcn duty, as christians, to give them a fair 
hearing, and if after listening patiently to what they have to say in their 
defence, they shall after all judge them to be in fault, then to reprove 
them in a mild and temperate manner. 

Perhaps there is nothing which at the |)resent time gives so much 
insecurity to the v/hole fabric oi society in this country, as the very un- 
satisfactory manner in which the relative duties of master and servant are 
now for the most part performed amongst us. 

To suppose that all the blame rests with the servants and that none of 
it belongs to the masters is very a])surd ; aiul i\o reasonable man can 
refuse to admit that if masters in general wore to treat their dependants 
in a more kind and christianlike manner, we should hear much fewer 
Complaints about bad servants than we now do. 

On this subject, however, let us attend to the language of one of the 
ablest modern writers. 

" liet it be considered, then, what the world's want, and consequent unhappiness, is, 
which arises from tJiis cause — ' that brethren of a coinuion nature will not respect 
each other as they should ;* that they will not duly acknowleJ^'o the instrumentality 
of ally under divine wisdom, towards accompli;>iiiriir ^'( noral gwod ; nor feel the truth 
—that * not one single creature redeemed into a common hope, is worthy to bo 
trampled on, or despised.* 

*' And first let us take an instance, where such disorder arises from tho want of 
consistent humility and jus' ice. I will not hero make appeal to acts of open violence 
and palpable ojjpression, I'ut consider some of the coii.su([uences only of th.it dispo- 
sition so very prevalent, v/hich — while it will i)crhai)S cojidemn the doctrine of man's 
* corruption,' cniTi(;d to any height, as a vision of cnthusiasr/i, will yet coldly and 
systematical ly ln'^have to fellow creatures upon the most positively implied calculation, 
tliat * all are i>rofiigatc and worlhless ;' only to be kept in order by severity and 
terror ; or preserved in horjcsfy, only a.', they im- reuiuvtd out of the reach of 
toni/jLition. 
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*• To take a case that is continually presenting itself, and of which all, with common 
consent, are ready to complain, as involving one of life's greatest wearinesses ; let 
an estimate be made, under our present thought of the manner in which so many 
christian people discharge the relative duties of * mastership* and * servitude.* Is it 
not so, that want of principle produces, on the one hand, a heartless and unthinking 
tyranny f Such as cannot possibly receive (in ordinary cases) more than that corre- 
sponding eye'Servicet which alone it deserves : and on the other, a degenerate and 
servile spirit of fear ? a fear whose subjects, being suffered to forget the surpassing 
value of the «w/, and being never made sensible of their own strict equality in 
spiritual right, with the rulers whom they serve in matters temporal, are led to barter 
every better principle of fidelity in exchange for mere increase of worldly advantage, 
and freer personal license, in the seasons when the task of mechanical duty is sus- 
pended." — Miller* 8 Bampton Lectures for 1817. 

The following extract contains a beautiful illustration of what the 
behaviour of a master towards his servants ought to be. 

** Besides the great temper he expressed in all his public employments, in his 
family he was a very gentle master : he was tender of all his servants ; he never 
turned any away, except they were so faulty, that there was no hope of reclaiming 
them : when any of them had been long out of the way or had neglected any part of 
their duty, he would not see them at their first coming home, and sometimes not till 
the next day ; lest, when his displeasure was quick upon them, he might have chid 
them indecently. And when he did reprove them, he did it with that sweetness and 
gravity, that it appeared he was more concerned for their having done a fault, than 
for any offence given by it to himself. 

** But if they became immoral or unruly then he turned them away ; for he said. 
He, that by his place ought to punish disorders m other people, must by no means suffer 
them in his awn house* He advanced his servants according to the term they had 
been about him ; and would never give occasion to envy amongst them, by raising the 
younger clerks above those who had been longer with him. He treated them all with 
great affection, rather as a friend than a master, giving them often good advice and 
instruction." — Bp. Bumefs Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

• 

The teachers of youth may also be considered as standing in the place 
of parents towards their scholars. It behoves scholars to reverence and 
obey their teachers, and to order themselves according to their directions ; 
and it behoves teachers to follow t?ie rule given to parents (whose 
deputies they are as to education) in Holy Scripture, and to bring up the 
children committed to their charge in the nurture and admonition of 
The Lord. 

How ^thfuUy Hooker performed the duties which a scholar owes to his 
teacher, may be learnt from the testimony of that teacher in his favour, 
cited in a former quotation ; and how faithfully he afterwards performed 
the duties of a teacher towards a scholar may be learnt from the following 
extract. 

"The bishop (Sandys) said / wUl have a tutor to my son, that shall teach him 
learning by instruction, and virtue by example; and my greatest care shall be of the 
last ; and (God willing J this Richard Hooker shall be the man, into whose hands I will 
commit my Edwin. And the Bishop did so about twelve months, or not much longer 
after this resolution." — Walton's Life of Hooker. 
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" In lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves." — Philip, ii. 
ver. 3. 

Let us consider I. The nature of humility. ' II. The necessity of it. 
III. The means of attaining it. IV. The motives to urge its attainment. 

I. In speaking of tlie nature of humility we may define it to be a 
lowly y and therefore a trice and just opinion of ourselves both as 
regards God and a£ regards man. 

As humility towards God has been separately treated of in a former 
Essay, the present one will be chiefly occupied in considering humility 
towards man. 

The above definition of humility will be found to agree with the words 
of Bishop Jeremy Taylor where he says that humility is hut a speaking 
truths and all pride is a lie. Humility was unknown as a virtue to the 
ancient Heathens, and the word to express it was applied by them to mark 
their contempt for those whom they regarded as persons of a mean and 
abject spirit. Hence so far were they from imitating the humble, that 
they utterly despised them. 

The ancient Jews did not cultivate humility, for they were for the most 
part (a few good men being excepted) remarkably proud and disdainful. 

On the whole then we see that humility is a DISTINCTIVE virtue of 
Christianity. But notwitstanding this is the case, the world (including 
many calling themselves christians) scouts it even now, and holds humi- 
lity in as great abhorrence and contempt as ever the Heathens and ancient 
Jews did. 

Yea so violently opposed is the world in general to unfeigned humility 
that it openly patronises and encourages the opposite feelings^ and 
stamps with its highest approval what is called a high spirit ; by which 
is meant a spirit which will brook no insult without retaliation, and will 
receive no injury without revenge. And this, be it remembered, is the 
feeling cherished by a large number of persons who profess to draw their 
religion from the Bible, m which such conduct is condemned as utterly 
inconsistent with a state of grace. And if it be asked why theproLctiee of 
such people is so utterly at variance with the j^r*^ and foundation prin- 
ciples of the religion which they profess ? The answer is, when such people 
employ humble expressions in their prayers and addresses to Almighty 
God, such humble expressions in their mouths are mere expletives which 
they employ with their lips, but which they never suffer to enter their hearts, 
or to influence their practice. If they were consistent they would seek 
some religion which would allow full scope to their pride and haughti- 
ness, and their contempt of humility. Humility towards man whenever 
it really and truly exists in the heart will invariably be distinguished (1) ^ 
gentleness of behaviour ; and (2) by meekness of temper^ both which 
graces are reckoned by St. Paul (Gal. 5.) among the fruits of The Spirit^ 
and may be regarded as undoubted evidences of the existence of inward 
humility. II. Consider the necessity of humility (1) if we would 
please Gotl ; since it is written God resisteth the proud and giveth 
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grace unto the humble ; and, Though tJie Lord be high yet he hath 
respect unto the Imvly^ but the proud he knoweth afar off; and every 
one that exalteth himself shall be abated, but he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted. 

When the disciples were puffed up with pride in expectation of obtain- 
ing the highest places in the kingdom of Christ, our Blessed Lord taught 
tlie absolute necessity of humility in the following words : Verily I say 
unto you except ye be converted and become as little children^ ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child the same is the greatest in the king- 
dom oflieaven, St. Matthew xviii. ver. 3, 4. 

But humility is necessary in the next place before any other christian 
virtue can be performed. That it is necessary before we can fulfil our 
other duties towards God, or at least before we can so fulfil them as 
they will be accepted by Him, was shewn at large in a former Essay ; we 
will therefore now proceed to shew that humility is equally necessary be- 
fore we can rightly fulfil our other duties towards man. Where true 
christian humility is wanting the breaking of other parts of the moral law 
follows almost as a matter of course : so \ki2X pride rather than overlook 
an affront, urges men calling themselves christians, to be guilty of murder 
by duelling ; and therefore want of humility leads directly to the com- 
mission of a crime of the greatest moral turpitude ; and in the lower ranks 
of life it will be found that pride often leads to similar acts of violence and 
revenge. Pride moreover will invariably lead to unthankfulness for bene- 
fits received both as to God and as to man. That this is tndy so, will ap- 
pear plain to all who consider, that a vain and exalted opinion of ourselves, 
as if the benefits we receive were not so great, or at least not greater than 
we deserve ; is found to distinguish all those who are destitute of true 
christian humility. It is true indeed, that few people will venture to 
speak of their deserving benefits at the hands of God ; but then they 
will speak of their superior deserts relatively to other people ; and when 
they see persons whom they consider to be neither so pious nor so 
virtuous as themselves get on in the world much better than they do, then 
they will manifest a proud unthankfulness for what mercies they have ; 
and their want of proper humility will so completely disqualify them for 
the performance of their other duties towards their neighbour, that 
they will be filled with envy^ hatred^ and malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness. 

That the other duties which we owe to our neighbour cannot be per- 
formed without humility, will appear plain to all who consider thatpride 
always destroys charity. For since pride may be defined to be an inor- 
dinate love of self y how can he who is under its influence love his neigh- 
bour as himself f How can he moreover who is destitute of humility, do 
justice to his neighbour, since he will slur over his own faults, and mag- 
nify his own good deeds ; and in doing so will necessarily magnify the 
faults, and depreciate the good qualities of his neighbour ? In the same 
manner it miglit be shewn that no other duty to our neighbour can be 
rightly fulfilled by one who is destitute of humility. On the whole then 
we see that humility is the foundation ; and if there be uot ^ ^^^ 
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founrlation the superstnicture will never stand. III. Consider in the 
next place the means of attainivg humility. 

For the following rules the author is largely indebted to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 

1. Try to discover the good qualities of others rather than dwell upon 
their faults. 2. Consider that if you cannot discover them, others may 
have many good and deserving qualities which do not meet the public 
eye. 3. Learn to dwell MORE on your own /aults than on your virtues^ 
and if you are not going very wrong at present, by looking back you will 
find abundant cause for humiliation, as St. Paul did when he said I am 
the least of the Apostles^ and am not worthy to he called an apostle 
because I persecuted the Church of God, 4. Avoid seeking after 
rtorldly power and distinction, (See St. Matthew 18 ver. 1,2,3,4.) 
5. Be very careiul to cultivate benignity and urbanity of manner, and 
mildness and meekness of temper, 6. Be willing and content that 
others should speak meanly of you as the S}Tophenician woman did when 
she said Truth Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs tehich fall from 
their master's table, 1 . Be more anxious to take the beam out of thine 
own eye ; than to pull out the mote from your brothers eye. 8. Avoid 
speaking your own praises, or indirectly asking others to predse you. 
Place not too much satisfaction in hearing the good that may be said of 
you, and especially avoid doing anything/or the praise of men. 9. Sub- 
mit willingly to reproof and enaeavour to say from the heart let the 
righteous rather smite me friendly and reprove me, 10. Continually 
imitate the example of Our Blessed Saviour, who has done more to pre- 
scribe, transmit, and secure this grace than any other (St. John 13 
ver. 15.) His whole life upon earth being one continue example of 
humility. 

On the whole then we see that it is our duty as christians to obey the 
precept which stands at the head of this Essay, In all lowliness of mind 
let each esteem otJier better than themselves ; that humility like bro- 
therly love is a distinctive christian virtue ; that like brotherly love it was 
little practised by the ancient Heathens, scarcely at all by the Jews, and 
is never practised by tlie world ; that as the world scorns brotherly love 
and practises the most narrow-minded sellishness, so it rejects humility 
as a base and abject J eeling unworthy of a high spirit, which it holds in 
exceeding admiration ; and tliatif we would be accepted by God and fulfil 
our other duties both towards God and towards man, we must become 
humble, and devoutly follow the example of Our Blessed Saviour who has 
commanded us to learn meekness and lowliness of heart of Him. 

IV. Consider the motives which urge us to the attainment of humility. 
The great motives are, that humility like godliness is profitable for all 
things having the promise of the hfe that now is and that which is to 
come ; that those who are truly humble live in the favour of God, apd 
in as much real happiness as this world will allow, during their pilgrimage 
upon earth ; and that such humble persons will finally, through the 
merits of The Blessed Saviour, enter into eternal happiness hereafter. 
Those who are truly humble moreover will surely find rest unto their 
souls even in this life; according to the most sure promise of The Lord 
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Take my yoke upon you and learn of Me for I am meek and lowly 
tft hearty and ye shall find rest unto your souls, for my yoke is easy 
and my burden is liffht. 

WhHtever the world may think, meekness is indeed an easy yoke, and 
humility a light burden, compared with the galling yoke of sin, and the 
crushing burden of iniquity. And yet when people hear christian hu- 
mility inculcated, in all the breadth and extent of it which the gospel 
requires, they are ready to say this is an hard saying who can hear it ; 
and notwithstanding humility is there proved beyond all question to 
have the promise of the life that now is, and that which is to come, how 
very few there are, evm among those calling themselves christians, who 
really and truly possess it ! 

If, however, we are meek and lowly in heart, we shall find as Bishop 
Jer. Taylor says, that humility produces content in all eonditionSy 
remedy and relief against misery and oppression, tranquillity of 
spirit, patience in a^iction, love abroad, peace at home^ an utter 
freedom from contention, and the sin of censuring others, and the 
tnmble ^ being censured ourselves. 

The virtue of humility savs St. Chrysostom is the mother of all phi- 
losophy, wherefore also when beginning His Divine Laws, Our Lord 
began with humility ; laving the foundation of all virtue and ffodliness 
of hving, in the words Blessed are the poor in spirit for thetrs is the 
kingdom of heaven. And in the words cited above. Our Lord teaches 
the importance of the same virtue, shewing that by being humble you may 
not only be useful to others, but may benefit yourselves according to the 
words and ye shall find rest unto your souls, and He even proposes a 
great recompense here on earth, by promising to bestow the prize of vic- 
tory even in this life upon those who become humble, saying IwiUgive 
you rest ; and not only so, but makes His doctrine easy, and encourages 
us to practice it by setting before us His own blessed example, sajring. 
Learn of Me for I am meek and lowly in heart : what greater induce- 
ments to be humble can be given to us i What stronger encouragements 
to submit to His yoke than the assurance that His yoke is easy and His 
burden is light f What rest and comfort, even in this life, may be 
derived firom the cultivation of tneekness and lowliness of heart. In- 
stead of sullen discontent arising from thinking ours a hard lot compared 
with the easy circumstances of others ; we shall consider that even in our 
most tried and least prosperous moments we have a great deal more than 
we deserve. Instead of striving with the potshreds of the earth, and 
emulating their conduct in struggUng after the power and paltry honours 
of this passing scene ; instead of joining with them in striving for the 
highest place in wealth or dignity, we shall be content to take the lowest 
place, and shall not only account ourselves, but also be wilUng to be 
accounted by others less than the least. 

Instead of envying the good fortune of others, and hating them on 
account of it, we shall rejoice at their prosperity ; since true humility 
will teach us to take delight in the good fortune of a neighbour by in- 
fusing into our minds the most favourable opinion of his merits ; and by 
teaching us to consider that, whether we can discern it or not, he is 

M 
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in truth more deserving of, or more fitted for, prosperity than our- 
sdves. 

Instead of saying here is a man whose eyes stand out with ^tness, and 
who has more than heart can wish, notwithstanding he is anything hut 
an holy and godfearing character ; whilst I am called to eat the bread of 
sorrow continually, we shall say with St. Paul / have learned in what- 
soever state I am thereicith to be content. 

According to the principles laid down in this Essay it will appear that 
those who possess true christian humility will shew it in every action of their 
lives ; that young people who are humble instead of b^g self-sufficient 
and conceited, will look up to the judgment of those who are older, and 
will pay them all that respect and reverence which is due from inexperienced 
youth to those who are of mature or advanced years ; and that persons of 
every condition who are really taking Christ^s yoke upon them and learning 
meekness and lowliness of heart from Him, will each esteem other better 
than themselves. How faithfully the Church of England has taught this 
most important doctrine of humility will appear not only frcHn many par- 
ticular passages in, but also from the entire tenor of the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and how faithfully she has taught a lowly bearing towards others 
will appear plain from those words' of the Catechism in which the thM 
is instructed to say that it is part of our duty towards our ndghbour 
To order ourselves lowly and reverently to all our betters. And now 
let the appeal be made to the practice of the true sons of the Church of 
England in this most important particular. 

" Amidst all ihofse extraordinarj talents with which God had blessed him, it never 
appeared that he OTerrated himself or despised others. 

*' For though his natural endowments were of no ordinary size, and were wonderliiUy 
improred by study and application, yet his great learning was tempered with that 
modest and humble opinion of it, that it thereby shined with greater lustre." — NelaoiCs 
Life qf Bishop BuU. 

** Now after all these excellencies, it would be reason to expect, that the Doctor, 
conscious of his merit, should have looked, if not on others with contempt, yet on him- 
self with some complacency and fiur regard. 

" But it was far otherwise ; there was no enemy of his, howeyer drunk with pasaioD, 
that had so mean an esteem either of him or his parts, as he had both of one and the 
other. As at his first appearance in public he was clearly overreached and cheated 
into the owning of his books, so, when he found it duty to go on in that liis toilsome 
trade of writing, he was wont seriously to profess himself astonished at their recej^km 
into the worlds especiaUy, as he withal was pleased to add, since others failed hertim, 
whose performances were infinitely beyond anything which he was able to do. 

A fiirther proof of the low esteem the Doctor had of himself (if such were possible) 
would 1)0 meekness to them who slighted him and disparaged his abilities ; this being 
the surest indication that our humility is in earnest, when wo are content to hear iU 
language not only from ourselves but from our enemies.'* — FelFs Life qf Dr. 
Hammond, 
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" Love workcth no ill to his neighbour." — Romans xiii. ver. 10. 

As reviling language and offensive and irritating words invariably stir up 
anger in others, and too often lead to deeds of violence and bloodshed, it 
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is rightly considered by the Church that all language which tends to pro- 
voke the angry feelings of men, is forbidden by the command Thou shalt 
do no murder. As therefore Our Blessed Lord in expounding the real 
signification of this commandment has shewn that the heart, the spring 
(tf all actions, must be guarded, and all sinful anger must be carefully 
avoided ; so has he likewise shewn that all irritating words must be 
shunned with e(]^ual care, by all who would not be brought in guilty before 
God of disobedience to this commandment. Hence his own words are 
Wliosoever shall say to his brother Raca^ shall he in danger of the 
council : but whosoever shall say, thou fool^ shall be in danger of 
hellfire. 

The word ra4:a is not a term of great reproach ; but is rather a word 
which the Syrians use in their language, when in speaking of another they 
wish to express tlieir contempt for him, and to shew that they feel no 
respect for him. But our Blessed Lord and Saviour desirous of rooting 
out even the smallest errors from the practice of His true disciples, com- 
mands us to treat one another in a becoming manner, and with due honour, 
in order that the bad feelings produced in others, when they hear them- 
selves addressed with disrespect and contempt, may be altogether 
avoided : thus shall we avoid doing ill to o^r neighbour by word^ and 
shall obey the apostolic precepts, Jn honour preferring one another^ 
and honour all men. As to the words but whosoever shall say^ thou 
fooly shall be in danger of hellfire, the following considerations are very 
important. 

For some of the ideas here expressed the author is indebted to St. 
Chrysostom's XVIth Homily on St. Matthew. 

If any should be disposed to wonder at the great severity of the 
threatened punishment, as compared with the offence ; they should con- 
sider that the word translated fool is a reviling and exasperating word, 
and such as is particularly calculated to fill angry people with rage, and 
to lead to blows and violence. To use this word of any man is to deny 
that man the possession of that reasonable soul, by which he is especially 
distinguished as a man from the irrational animals ; and is to take &om 
him as far as words can do so, the distinguishing excellence of a man 
over the brute creation. Hence we find that in quarrels, there is no 
language with which men will less readily put Up than that in which they 
are reviled as fools. That the employment of such language is a very 
great sin, may also be learnt from the words of St. Paul ; who includes 
reviling among the great sins, which will shut a man out of heaven. 
Nor shall we any longer wonder at the severity of the threatened punish- 
ment, when we call to mind that a very large number of sins have their 
origin in words. In order, therefore, that we may never inflict any 
injury upon a neighbour by addressing to him opprobrious or reviling 
words, let us continually bear in mind the words of the wise man a soft 
answer turneth away wrath but grievous words stir up anger. 

But let us further consider that it is a most important part of our duty 
to hurt nobody by deed, and work no ill to our neighbour. The bitterest 
reviling and the most unjust ill usage will not justify the christian in the 
least retahatiou ; much lesa in repaying iniuslvce '^\\jl*\\\\>i%'aQ.'i^^\A\s^^ 
with injury. 
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Every true disciple of Christ will be careful to obey the apostolic pre- 
cept Recompence to no man evil for evil. (Rom. xii. ver. 17) ; and he is 
bound, (u a christian^ to follow the example of Him, who rvhen lie was 
reviled, reviled not again, when persecuted He threatened not. 

The Church of Englaod has faithfully taught the necessity of fulfilling 
the duties treated of in this Essay, by teaching the child to say that it is 
his duty to hurt nobody by word or deed ; and no doubt under this 
command is included the merciful and humane treatment of the brute 
creation, since we read that a righteous man regardeth tJie life of his 
hearty but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. (Proverbs xii. 
ver. 10.) 

When, moreover, any one has failed to obey this command, and has 
in any way worked ill to his neighbour ; the Church of England calls 
upon every such person to make all the reparation in his power before he 
presumes to partake of the Holy Communion in the words Being ready 
to make restitution and satisfaction according to the uttermost of 
your powers for all injuries and wrongs done by you to any other. 
Not only injuries by malice aforethought ; but also injuries inflicted^ 
giving way to hasty temper must be carefully avoided. Hence the 
necessity of governing the temper if we would faithfully fulfil this ¥cry 
important part of our duty towards our neighbour. 

The words which stand at the head of this Essay most strongly pro- 
hibit, moreover, all acts of violence done on the plea of religious zeal; 
and all the execrable practices of religious persecution under every form 
and modification. The true toleration of the Church of England is to be 
seen not only by the tolerant principles maintained and practised by the 
most godly and devout of her sons ; but also by her practical toleration 
as a Church. 

Here follow examples of faithful sons of the Church of England, 
hurting nobo'ly by word or deed. 

" I look back upon my late employment (office of Uniyersity Proctor) with some 
content to myself and great thanldiilneBs to Almighty God, that He hath made me of 
a temper not apt to provoke the meanest of mankind, but rather to pass by infirmities, 
if noted ; and in this employment I have had (God knows) many occasions to do both. 
And when I consider how many of a contrary temper are by sudden and small occa- 
sions transported and hmried by anger to commit such errors, as they in that passion 
could not foresee, and will in their more calm and deliberate thoughts upbraid and 
require repentance ; and consider that though repentance secures us from the punish- 
ment of any sin, yet how much more comfortable it is to be innocent than to need 
pardon ; and consider that errors against men, though pardoned by God and them, 
do yet leave such anxious and upbraiding impressions upon the memory, as abates of 
the offenders' content. When I consider all this, and that God had of His goodness 
given me a temper, and hath prevented me from running into such enormities, I re- 
member my temper with joy and thankfulness. And though I cannot say with David 
(I wish I could) that therefore hia praise sJiall always he m my moutk. (Psalm xxziv. 
▼er. 1.) Yet I hope, that by his grace, and that grace seconded by my endeavours, it 
shall never be blotted out of my memory, and I now beseech Almighty God that it 
never may."— fFafto»*« life qf Bishop Sanderaon. 

" Though the spirit of revenge is so pleasing to mankind, that it is never conquered 
but by a supernatural grace, revenge being indeed so deeply rooted in human natnro, 
that to prevent the excesses of it (for men would not know moderation,) Almighty God 
allows not any degree of it to any man, but says Vengeance is mine, and though this 
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be said positively by God himself, yet this revenge is so pleasing, that m<an is hardly 
persuaded to submit the manage of it to the time and justice and wisdom of his 
Creator, but would hasten to be his own executioner of it. And jet, nevertheless, if 
any man ever did wholly decline and leave this pleasing passion to the time and 
measure ef God alone, it was this Richard Hooker of whom I write." — iValton'a Life 
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Provide things honest in the sight of all men."' Romans xii. ver. 17. 



Let us proceed to consider in the first place the christian virtue of 
sincerity. 

No man can be true in all his dealings unless he is perfectly sincere. 
For if there is any want of candour or openness in the man's dealings 
with his fellow creatures, it is generally practised in order to conceal ironi 
others what would be most for their interests to pursue, that so the turn 
of the uncandid and disingenuous person may be the more effectually 
msrved by such concealment. 

Such conduct is by no means consistent with that fair and straight- 
forward dealing, which is required by the christian religion. 

Those, moreover, who are true in their dealings will be true to the 
bargains which they make, and the agreements they may enter into, 
according to the uttermost of their powers ; and this, even if things 
should afterwards turn out less favourable to themselves than they ex- 
pected, when they made the bargain, according to the words ?ie that 
sweareth to his neighbour and disappointeth him not though it were 
to his own hindrance. 

Let us now proceed to consider that justice which should prevail 
between man and man according to the words at the head of this Essay. 

The words of St. Paul elsewhere are that no man t/o beyond or dejraud 
his brother in any matter^ because tfiat the Lord is tJie avenger of all 
such^ as we Iiave also foreioarned you and testified, (Ist Thess. iv. 
ver. 6.) 

Hence every description of fraud whether it come under the cognizance 
of the law of the lana or not, is an equally great infringement of the law 
of God. 

There are many who pass for honourable men in the world, but who, 
nevertheless, are always ready to take advantage of the good nature, or 
the ignorance of another, andf when they think he has no remedy and that 
they have him completely in their power in striking a bargain, then it is 
that very few of the money-making men of the world will forbear to pinch 
and to gripe. 

They are clever enough to save their reputation among their fellow- 
citizens, by doing nothing so palpably dishonest as to come within the 
grasp of the law, but many persons notwithstanding are most cruelly 
unjust in all cases where the law cannot reach. All such conduct is 
most hateful in the sight of the Most High, and though it may escape the 
reprobation and punishment of man, will nevertheless be severely punished 
by God. Many are the opportunities which offer themselves in the 
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dealings of man and man to overreach in a bargain ; and whoever gives 
way to them undoubtedly fails in justice. 

There is a still worse way of faihng to be just than that now mentioned ; 
which is, when persons take advantage of the misfortunes of others to 
overreach them : this is to add oppression to injustice. 

Another way of filing to be just io their dealings, is when men have 
false weights and measures. That this conduct is highly displeasing to 
God may be learnt from the words a false balance is an abomination to 
the Lordy hut a just weight is His delight, (Pro v. xi. ver. 1.) 

It should be carefully observed, moreover, that no grasping man can 
be just in his dealings ; for the very fact of his grasping at ally is a dear 
proof that he leans to the side of his own personal interest to an unjust 
extenty so that in furthering his own selfish ends he shews no proper re- 
gard to the interests and necessities of others, nor Chnstianity towards 
them. 

All such cold-hearted selfishness, however satisfactory it may be to the 
people who indulge in it, is an utter abomination in the sight of God. 
The following powerful words from the pen of the able writer be&re 
referred to, will be foimd very applicable to the present subject. 

" Let some evils next be noticed of another class ; where the mischief arises from 
defect of sympathy and tender-heartedness. 

" Let it be considered, what need there is of some fimdamental corrective for all 
such things as these ; for the want of compassion so continually shown by minds pow- 
erful in intellect for ' intellectual feebleness' in others ; for the harsh rejection and 
unmanly rudeness often exhibited towards * a mere unpolished awkwardness/ because 
it does not satisfy certain dictations of politer ' £sishion ;' (which ruder outside may 
nevertheless conceal the most excellent wisdom.) Again, for every species of that so 
general destitution of what I know not how to make intelligible, except by the term of 
' fairness ;' under which we see so many grasping always at the best of every thing, yet 
never willing to take their turn with the worst of any thing ; as if this world had enough 
for all to take the best for their own share ; and ' forbearance' were a quality fit only to 
be made advantage of ! All these must be familiar aspects in the world's conduct : who 
has not felt, or seen them — sorrowfully ? and why are they not remedied ? — Because no 
remedy short of the true spirit of christian * brotherhood' is of power to effect their 
reform. But let the christian (of whatever degree) only once by faith enter into the 
sense of his * true membership in one common body,' and he will have a principle to 
guide him aright through all relations of life." — Miller* s Bampton Lectures for 1817. 

No greater act of injustice towards man has ever been inflicted than 
when endowments, left by pious individuals for religious purposes, have 
been sacrilegiously seized upon and made to administer to the pride, the 
luxuries, and the secular aggrandizement of particular families. Who 
shall estimate the awful injustice which has already been inflicted on 
thousands since the misappropriation of those endowments, by robbing 
those thousands of the rehgious instruction which they otherwise would 
have had ? Who shall estimate the awful injustice which that misap- 
propriation will continue to inflict upon generations yet unborn, unlesa 
those laymen who hold Church lands and tithes shall restore them to the 
Church to enable her to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
the poor. The following powerful words are worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of all laymen who spend upon themselves and families for the 
promotion of mere pomp and luxury, the revenues of those Church lands 
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and tithes, which of right belong to the poor, the fatherless, and the 
widow, and which ought to be employed in administering to their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare. It would not be difficult to shew that even in 
a temporal point of view those families who hold Chiiiteh property would 
he great gainers by restoring it to pious uses. 

''Therefore, good Madam, let not the late Lord's ex- 
ceptions against the failings of some few clergymen prevail 
with you to punish posterity for the errors of the present 
age; let particular men suffer for their particular errors; 
but let God and his Church have their inheritance : and 
though I pretend not to prophecy, yet I beg posterity to 
take notice of what is already become visible in many fami- 
lies ; that church land added to an ancient and just inherit- 
ance, hath proved like a moth fretting a garment, and secretly 
consumed both ; or like the eagle that stole a coal from the 
altar, and thereby set her nest on fire, which consumed both 
her young eagles and herself that stole it. 

" And though I shall forbear to speak reproachfully of 
your father, yet I beg you to take notice, that a part of the 
Church rights, added to the vast treasures left him by his 
fath^, hath been conceived to bring an unavoidable con- 
sumption upon both, notwithstanding all his diligence to 
preserve them, 

" And consider, that after the violation of those laws, to 
which he had sworn in Magna Charta, God did so far deny 
him his restraining grace, that as King Saul, after he was 
forsaken by God, fell from one sin to another ; so he, till at 
last he fell into greater sins than I am willing to mention. 
Madam, religion is the foundation and cement of human 
societies ; and when they that serve at God's altar shall be 
exposed to poverty, then religion itself will be exposed to 
scorn, and become contemptible ; as you may already observe 
it to be in too many poor vicarages in this nation. And, 
therefore, as you are by a late Act or Acts of Parliament, 
entrusted with a great power to preserve or waste the 
Church's lauds ; yet dispose of them for Jesus' sake, as you 
have promised to men, and vowed to God, that is as the 
donors intended : let neither falsehood nor flattery beguile 
you to do otherwise ; but put a stop to God's and the Levite's 
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portion, I beseech you, and the approaching rains of his 

(Jhurch, as you expect comfort at the last great day; for 

Kings must be judged. Pardon this affectionate plainness, 

my most dear Sovereign, and let me beg to be still continued 

in your favour, and the Lord still continue you in his,** — 
From a Speech of Archbishop IVhitgift to Qua^n Elizabeth^ gwen m 
WaltofCs Life of Hooker. 

The Church of England is truly faithful to that part of her sacred trust 
which is now under consideration, when in the Catechism sh« teaches the 
child that it is a very important part of his duty towards his neighbourt 
to he true and Just in all his dealings ; and it may be observed that 
her faithful, devout, and real children have always been remarkable fe« 
their justice, honesty, and upright int€»;rity. 

As no temptation of gain should induce us to swerve iirom justice by 
oppression and fraud ; so no weak pity should make us swerve on the 
other side where truth and justice require us to be firm. 

The following is a remarkable illustration of the forgoing obsenratioa. 

** It was not easy for bim to throw off the importunities of tlie poor, for wImwi Mb 
compassion wrought more powerfully than his regai^ to wealth and grestnets. Tet, 
when justice was concerned even that did not turn him out of the way. There wts 
one that had been put out of a place for some ill behaviour, who urged the Lord CImC 
Baron to9ethi$ hand to a certijicate to restore kim to tl, or provide him untk another : 
but he told him plainly, his fault was such that he comld not do ii, Th« other 
pressed him vehemently, and feU down on his knees, and begged it of him wiA many 
tears : But finding that could not prevail, he said, he shouU be utterly ruined if he did 
not ; and he should curse him for it every day. But that having no effisct, then he 
fell out into all the reproachfal words that passion or despair could inspire him with ; 
to which all the answer the Lord Chief Baron made was, that he could very well bear 
all his reproaches, but could not for all that set his hand to his certificate. He saw he 
was poor, so he gave him a large charity, and sent him away."— f JB|p. Bumet*9 Life 
qf Sir Mathew Hale.) 
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** Forgive us our sins ; for we also forgive every one that is indebted to aa."— 
St. Luke xi. ver. 4. 

The duty of forgiveness of all injuries and affronts, is one of the most 
important of all the duties which we owe to our neighbour. 

The importance of exercising it, as well as the motiees to perform it, 
have been beautifully taught by St. Paul in the words Put on therefore ^ 
as the elect of God^ holy and beloved^ bowels of mercies^ kindness^ 
humbleness of mind, meekness^ long-suffering . Forbearing one 
another if any man have a quarrel against any : even as Christ for- 
gave you so also do ye. (Coloss. iii. ver. 12, 13.) Before this apostolic 
exhortation can be obeyed, the opposite qualities of a vindictive and 
and unforgiving temper must be entirely put off. And here I may ask, 
where shall we find tnose hateful qualities which are the opposites of the 
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christian virtue of forgiveness, if not among those who are destitute of 
true religion y whether mere nominal christians or acknowledged infidels ? 
How truly are such characters described by St. Paul as hateful and 
hating one another. In heathen countries destitute of the mild and mer- 
ciful principles of Christianity ; how has the truly Satanic spirit of revenge 
been found to rage unchecked and uncontrouled : yea, what sanguinary 
cruelty is found to prevail even to this day, among savage and unchristian 
people, who have never received its pure and holy doctrines. But wh;^ 
need I go so far away as to direct you to foreign lands ? In our own 
country which has *so long enjoyed the exalted privileges of Christianity, 
this unholy and vindictive spirit is found awfiilly to prevail. Where will 
yoa find malice and hatred to reign ? Where will you find revenge for 
any injury or afifront brooded over with delight ; if not among many of 
those calling themselves christians, but who, nevertheless, make it mani- 
fest that their hearts and lives are entirely uninfluenced by ih^forgimng 
principles of the gospel. 

In what a beautiful light does Christianity appear, when we find for- 
giveness of all injuries and affronts for Chrisfs sake to run 
through and he interwoven with THE ENTIRE SYSTEM. It formed 
one of the most frequent subjects of our Blessed Saviour's discourses ; 
and He has taught us the vital and indispensable importance of the 
practice of this christian duty, not only in the Lord's Prayer, but also by 
the assurance that our Heavenly Father will not forgive us if we firom the 
heart forgive not every one his brother their trespasses ; and surely we 
can be urged by no higher motive ioput on this beautifiil christian grace 
as a comely robe, than that urged by St. Paul when he exhorts christians 
to forgive others as Christ forgave them. 

And however, at times, we may be disposed to be angry, and to resent 
any ill-usage or affront inflicted on us by our fellow-men ; still when we 
come to reflect upon the manifold and numberless provocations which we 
ourselves are continually offering to God, we are unworthy the name of 
christians, and shall hope in vain for the christian's reward, if we do not 
then immediately put into practice the christian grace of forbearance and 
long-suffering, forbearing one another^ and forgiving one another ^ if 
any man have a quarrel against any^ even as Christ hath forgiven 
you so also do ye. Shall we ourselves be forgiven ten thousand talents, 
and shall we take by the throat a fellow-servant who may owe us an 
hundred pence, saying. Pay me that thou owest. We have not only the 
highest example of our Blessed Saviour Himself to urge us to the practice 
of this truly christian virtue ; but also the examples of His Holy Apostles 
and Martyrs, as well as of his true and faithful disciples in every age of 
the Church. St. Stephen, the first martyr, made it manifest how deeply 
he had imbibed this blessed spirit, when instead of being vindictive and 
resentful towards his murderers he prayed for them in the words Lord^ 
lay not this sin to their charge. 

For these observations the author is indebted to St. Chrysostom's 
XVIIIth Homily on St. Matthew. 

Seeing that God hath condescended to become man, and hath descended 
so much, and hath suffered so much on your account, are you still in 

N 
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doubt, and do you still ask how it is possible for you to forgive yoiur 
fehow-servants the wrongs which they have done unto you ? Do you 
not hear Him saying, when on the cross, Father forgive them for they 
Tcnow not what they do f Do you not hear St. Paul saying that He 
ascended up and is sat down at the right hand of Godybr us ? Do you 
not perceive that after his crucifixion and resurrection. He sent His 
apostles to carry ten thousand blessings to the very Jews who had put Him 
to death ? What more powerful motive can we have to urge us not only 
to forgive but also to do good to them who despiteftilly use us and per- 
secute us ? 

But you have suffered such great injustice, you say ? And what, I 
pray you, have you suffered compared with what your master suffered, 
when He was bound, when He was scourged, when He was smitten on 
the cheek, when He was spit upon by the servants, and when He humbled 
Himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross ? 
If, therefore, you have been treated with great injustice by any, you ought 
to consider this as an especial motive to urge you to follow the example 
of the Blessed Saviour, and to do all the good you possibly can to those 
who have so used you ; and not only so but it should be your constant 
practice to pray for as well as to do good to those who have treated yoa 
with injustice That ye may be tlie children of your Father ^ rohiehti 
in heavenyfor He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on thejtLSt and on the unjust. 

It should be carefully observed that the reciprocal duty of seeking the 
forgiveness of those whom we have offended, or injured, and the making 
restitution and satisfaction according to the uttermost of our power for 
all injuries and wrongs done by us to any other, is clearly implied ; and 
must of necessity be performed by all, who would rightly fidfil this part 
of their duty towards their neighbour. 

The fidelity with which the Church of England has taught the necessity 
of forgiving our enemies and praying for them ; will fidly appear by an 
appeal to the following extracts firom the Prayer Book. 

In the rubric prefixed to the Holy Communion we read as follows : — 

** The same order shall the curate use with those betwixt whom he perceireth malice, 
and hatred to reign ; not suffering them to be partakers of the Lord's table, until he 
know them to be reconciled. And if one of the parties so at variance be content to 
forgive from the bottom of his heart all that the other hath trespassed against him, 
and to make amends for that he himself hath offended ; and the other party will not 
be persuaded to a godly unity, but remain still in his frowardness and malice, the 
minister ought to admit the penitent person to the Holy Communion, and not him 
that is obstinate." 

In the Order for the Visitation of the Sick we read as follows : — 

" Then shall the minister examine whether he repent him truly of his sins, and be 
in charity with all the world ; exhorting him to forgive, from the bottom of his heart, 
all persons that have offended him, and if he hath offended any other, to ask their for- 
giveness ; and where he hath done injury or wrong to any man, that he make amends 
to the uttermost of his power." 

In the Exhortation to the Holy Communion we read : — 

"If ye shall perceive your offences to be such as arc not only against God, but 
also against your neighbours, then yc shall reconcile yourselves unto them ; being 
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roady to make rostitution and satis&ction, according to the uttermost of your powers, 
for all injuries and wrongs done by you to any other ; and being likewise ready to 
forgive others that have offended you, as ye would have forgiveness of your offences at 
6od*s hand : for otherwise the receiving of the Holy Communion doth nothing else 
but increase your damnation/' 

But the Church of England not only teaches us to forgive ; but also to 
pray for our enemies. 

'' That it may please thee to forgive our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and 
to turn their hearts. We beseech Thee to hear us. Good Lord" 

Here follows an example of the manner in which this vital and essen- 
tially important christian duty has been practised by the true sons of the 
Church of England. 

" There was one who did him a great injury, which it is not necessary to mention, 
who coming afterwards to him for his advice in the settlement of his estate, he gave 
it Tery frai^y to him, but would accept of no fee for it ; and thereby shewed both 
that he could forgive as a christian, and that he had the soul of a gentleman in him, 
not to take money of one that had wronged him so heinously. And when he was 
asked by one, How he could use a man so kindly, that had wronged him so much ? 
His answer was. He thanked God he had learned to forget n^uriet.'*—Bp. Burnet* s 
Life qf Sir Matthew Hale. 

The following is an example of prayer for enemies : — 

'' Nor was it wonder he should so return unto the endeavours of his friends, who 
had tender kindness for his enemies, even the most inveterate and bloody, 

" When the defeat of Lambert and his party, the last effort of gasping treason in 
the nation before its blessed return unto obedience, was told him, his only triumph 
was that of his charity, saying, with tears in his eyes, Poor souls! I beseech God for- 
give them, 

"So habitual was pity and compassion to his soul, that all representations con- 
centred there. Yirtue had still his prayers because he loved it ; and vice enjoyed 
them too because it wanted them." — FeWs Life qf Hammond. 
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** If any man among you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, that man's religion is vain." — St. James i. ver. 26. 

The beautiful prayer of Agur the son of Jakeh, is, Give me neUher po- 
verty nor riches ; feed ms with food convenient for me : lest I be full 
and deny Thee^ and say, who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and steals 
and take the name of my God in vain. 

The beauty of this prayer will be apparent to all, who will consider that 
it prays God to remove the great inducement to pickmg and stealing, 
which those who are surrounded by deep poverty have to encounter. 
And since we cannot prove our sincerity in any prayer if we do not use 
all the means in our power to avert the evil, which we deprecate, and 
from which we pray God to deliver us ; our moral conduct in this par- 
ticular may be learnt by combining the above prayer with the exhortation of 
St. Paul wherein he says Let him that stole steal no more ; but ratlier 
let him labour y working with his own hands the thing that is good 
that he may have to give to him tliat needeth. From these words of St. 
Paul we learn that honest industry in our lawful calling is the great means 
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of keeping our hands from picking and stealing ; since we thereby escape 
that deep poverty, which is too often the parent of dishonesty. 

But if we would faithfully fulfil our duty towards our neighbour, we 
must also keep our tongues from evil speaking, lying ^ and slandering. 
As to the first we should always keep in mind the exhortation of the 
apostle speak not evil one of another brethren. 

In this talkative age, when most people seem to think it no sin at all 
to talk as much as they please, upon any subject or about any person or 
persons they please ; there is no truth more necessary to be continually 
impressed upon men's minds, than that contained in the words of St. 
James, which stand at the head of this Essay, and from which we learn 
that an unbridled tongue will render any persons religion utterly vam 
and worthless in tJhe sight of God, 

Most people act as though they thought that their claim to true religion, 
could be in no degree impaired by the most lavish use or rather abuse of 
their tongues ; practically forgetting that in the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin ; and that Our Blessed Lord Himself has said by 
thy words shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be 
condemned. 

Although persons may seem to be religious to others, and may even be 
regular and diligent in their attendance upon the means and ordinances of 
grace ; yet if they keep not their tongues from evil and their lips from 
speaking guile : if they possess one of the worst characteristics of this 
wicked world, which consists of an unruly, mischief-making, backbiting, 
gossiping tongue, the religion of such persons, however devout in othor 
respects they may appear in the sight of men, is neither profitable to 
themselves, nor acceptable with God. 

Let us carefully avoid then, as we value our eternal salvation, emplojring 
our tongues in giving utterance to the falsehood, maliciousness, imparity, 
misrepresentation, and flattery of the world ! purposes to which too many 
of those calling themselves Christians apply the noble gift of speech, so 
that in their practice the words of scripture are awfully fulfilled wherein 
it is said truth is minishedfrom the children of men : let us be careftil 
then not to fashion our tongues after the falsehood of this wicked world, 
but, let every man speak truth with his neighbour : but what awful 
impiety is here ! For in our time too many are ready to say, our tongues 
are our own, we are they who ought to speak, who is Lord over us f 

Let us carefully and diligently avoid such conduct as this, may our 
speech be always with grace seasoned with salt ; and may the language 
of our hearts be let tJie words of my mouth and the meditation of my 
heart, be always acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength^ and 
my Redeemer, 

Let us carefully avoid too as we value our eternal salvation, the impure 
tongue of the wicked according to the words of the Apostle : Let no 
corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth but that which is 
good to the use ofedifybig tJiat it may minister grace unto tJie hearer : 
Some who would be ashamed to utter grossly impure language, do never- 
theless often give utterance to the unhallowed jest ; we must altogether 
avoid this, if we would not have our prayers rejected by the Almighty ; 
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for how shall we dare to call upon an Infinitely pure and holy God, or 
take His name upon those lips, which we have defiled. 

One of the first steps to an unbridled tongue is to commit the fault of 
the Athenians of old by spending much of our time in hearing and telling 
of some new thing ; a strong disposition to hear and to tell the news of 
the day ; an habit of going firom one to another with the phrase continually 
in our mouths have you heard the news ; will soon stamp upon us, 
before perhaps we are aware, the siu*e mark of those, who, tnough they 
seem to be religious yet bridle not their tongues. 

Let us guard as much as possible against either telling of or enquiring 
after even the common news of the day, lest we fall before we are aware 
in the practice of saying things, which we ought not to say, and so render 
all our religious deeds worthless by not bridling our tongues, and by not 
carrying into practice the holy resolution of the Psalmist / said I rvill 
take heed to my ways that I offend not in my tongue : St. James says 
if any man offend not in word the same is a perfect man : why is 
this ? the answer is, if a man does so bridle his tongue as that at no time, 
any profane, unclean, slanderous, deceitful or idle word is ever found to 
proceed out of his mouth ; it is a proof that he has learnt to bridle and keep 
under his whole body ; for it would be impossible for a man, who was 
much given to any sinful thoughts and actions, not sometimes to give 
utterance to them in word, and therefore if he never does so, it is a clear 
proof that he has forsaken sin in the love and practice of it : if any man 
offend not in word the same is a perfect man ; that is as it has been 
said he hath overcome the greatest difficulty ; for all of us have our own 
peculiar failings, of which an intemperate and censorious tongue is not the 
least ; which, when a man has learnt effectually to restrain, he has also 
learnt to keep his whole body under a proper discipline, and to bring 
every thought into captivity unto the obedience of Christ. 

It has been well observed that one ^reat means of avoiding giving 
offence by word is, to improve the QUALITY of our speech by 
diminishing the QUANTITY of it. 

These means should be carefully and diligently employed, first, as to 
the things of this World : for if we talk much about them we thereby 
make it manifest that our hearts are set upon them : and secondly, a^ to 
religion : there is a great deal too much talk about religion now-a-days ; 
and a great deal too httle sterling and consistent practice. 

Another means of avoiding giving offence by word is solitude. 

Those who have entirely withdrawn from the world have often done so 
upon these grounds : and if a solitary life, which is impossible to be 
adopted in all cases, should be deemed defensible in none; still it is the 
duty of every man to retire at times for the purposes of private prayer and 
meditation and examination into his religious state : the almost universal 
neglect of closet devotion which now unhappily prevails ; is one of the 
principal reasons why so many people find public worship so very dreary 
and irksome : 

But the chief means of avoiding the offence of the tongue is the purifi- 
cation of the heart : The words of Our Blessed Saviour are either make 
the tree good and the fruit good ; or else the tree corrupt and the fruit 
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oonupC O geoenikmairiper^hawcaBje}taD^e\il9peai^ 
fcrotit of theabtnufanfrof diebeartdieinoglh yakgik. A gcmd man 
cmt of the good tfeume of his hent hringdh ferth good things, but an 
eril HMD oat c/ the erfl treasure biingeth Ibfth crd things. As the 
tongiie tt lA^ nMJr^ of the heart, it is manifert that die tDi^;iie can onlj 
be eflectoalfy pnrified bj |iuiif)iug the heart: Tierrfcre BomcAfy the 
Lord Gcd m yamr hearU, 

Since people in genenJ are so caidess abont crffcnding in word; and 
since ever so lavish an abuse of the tongue is now-a-dajs thcNight bj 
Banj caDinff themselves diiistians to be fitde or no sin at aD ; eveij 
serions and devoot christian cannot but loc^ finvaid vith earnest expec- 
tatioB and hc^ to a removal to that Blessed Society, where there smail 
meter he a ward aatu$ or a word too mueh ; where he will be removed 
fx ever Itom the etrtfe of UmgutM ; and where no fibe, deoeitliil, or 
unclean word shall ever be uttered, finr into that Blessed place ehaii im mo 
wue emier amp thhtg thai d^filetk^ mnther whaiooeeer worieth abomn- 
maiwm ornmkeihaUe: How fiidifiillj and strictly the true sons of the 
Chmdi of England have fulfilled this part of their duty may be ksint 
fiom the following eztzacts. 

** He fare a deteataiioo of all tiioae TCttel fiiDies, that liaTe not only tke aDonaw 
of be»g hanalf anrth^ bat the repote of wit and gaiety of haaoar; w that the 
aearriloof jeat eoaU tooDer obiauB hu tean in peaaaoe for it, thaa the afpiahaiiaa «f 
a HBile ; ud all approaehes to this on he hM&ed npon not onlf vith an ntter £i- 
aOovaaee of his wfll, hot a kind of natoial afahomnee and aat^athy in hia laacr 
ootward fiM»Uies."— iUTs Ufe ^ Hammnml 

" He not only aroided all poblie employment Irat'tAf werg taJOmg qf mew9 ; and was 
always both fiftTomable and charitable to those that were d c pt ca s cd ^ and was ssre 
nerer to proToke any in partjcolar, by censoring and reflecting on their aetiona. For 
■may that hare conTersed much with him, hare UM me tkeg meter heard Urn omee 
apeak iU qf any pemm-'^-^Bp. Bwrmete Life ttf Sir MaUkew HaU, 

** This was his beharioiir towards God : and for that to man, it is oboerraUe thai 
he was nerer known to be angry or passionate, or extreme in any of his desires ; never 
heard to refone or dispote with providenoe, bat, by a qidet, gentle snbmission, and 
resignatioa of his will to the wisdom of his Creator, bore the borthen of the day with 
patience; never heard U> uUer aM uimcomusbi ward ; and by tiiis, and a grave bdiarioar, 
vdiich is a divine charm, he begot an eariy rererence onto his penon, even from those 
that at other times, and in other companies, took a liberty to cast off that strictness of 
behaviour and discomse vdiich is required in a coUe^ate life."— fFafton's IJfe vi 
Hooker, 
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Let yoor moderation be known mito all men." — ^Philippians iv. 5. 



The blessings of this life are very good if taken in proper moderation ; 
but if they are taken in excess they become, through the wickedness of 
man, instruments of eviL A temperate use of the blessings of this life is 
probably the principal sense of the word moderationy in the words which 
stand at the head of this Essay ; and we learn from them that it is the 
duty of the christian not only to be temperate in all things, but also to kt 
that temperance he knonm and ohserved hy others. 
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There are some religious duties concerning which Our Blessed Lord 
Himself has said let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth. 

This command, however, does not apply to the important precept now 
under consideration ; since we are told to let our moderation be known 
unto all men ; that is to say the duty of moderation is to be so openly 
done as that all men may know and observe it. 

Let it be our constant endeavour then to obey this precept, as to all 
the blessings of this life ; that so by the temperate use we make of them, 
all men may see that our hearts are not set upon this world, but that we 
really do set our affections on things above, not on things of the earth ; 
and that we are not of the number of those who so pass through things 
temporal, as finally to lose those things which are eternal. 

He that striveth for the mastery, says St. Paul, is temperate in all 
things ; and in another place, when enumerating the fruits of The Spirit, 
he puts temperance among them : and the same divine apostle exhorts 
all christians to use this world as not abusing it, for the fashion of this 
world passeth away. 

But how few, even among those calling themselves christians, really do 
take things in moderation. If they prosper in their worldly affairs, and 
if the good things of this life flow in upon them, they like to indulge in 
them without restraint, and to enjoy themselves as they call it. The 
majority of people in such easy circumstances are found to follow the 
example of the rich man mentioned in the gospel, who said 8oul take 
thine easCy eat, drink, and be merry ; rather than to disperse abroad 
and give to the poor, and endeavour with all their might to resemble Him 
who said ivhen the ear heard me^ t?ien it blessed me, and when the 
eye saw me it gate witness unto me ; because I delivered the poor 
that eried^ the fatherless and him that had none to help him, the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and I made 
the widows heart to sing for joy. 

And this want of moderation in the use of the blessings of this life, has 
a great hand in producing those sins and wickednesses, which now so 
extensively prevail, and in causing iniquity to abound ; and the greater 
part of mankind are thereby sore let and hindered in running with patience 
the race that is set before them. Hence the great importance of giving 
a cheerful and constant obedience to the apostolic precept, which stands 
at the head of this Essay. 

Christian moderation and temperance will include the avoiding of 
excess in dress as well as in meat and drink ; against which St. Peter 
cautions female christians in words which as to their spirit at least, are 
equally applicable to male christians whose adorniftg let it not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, of wearing of gold, and of 
putting on of apparel, but let it be the hidden man of the heart in tJiat 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 
which in the sight of God is of great price. 

The following is a beautiful example of moderation and temperance as 
afforded by the life of a faithful son of the Church of England. 

" But after all we must take leave to say, and do it upon sober recollection, that the 
Doctor's learning was the least thing in him ; the scholar was here less eminent than 
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the chriitiaii ; his specolatire knowledge, that gave light to the most dark and difficult 
proposals, became eclipsed by the more daziling Instre of his practice. In tiie cata- 
logoe of his virtues, his chastity and temperance may claim the earliest place, aa being 
the sacrists to the rest, and in him were theref<Hre only not the greatest of his excel- 
lencies, becanse every thing else was so. 

" As he had the greatest indifference to what he eat, so had he the greatest obser- 
vation too, especially when it came to be made point of diet and prescription ; for in 
this case he was most exact, never tasting of any prohibited meats, though some of 
them had before the advantage of being customary towards their seeming necessary : 
and herein his palate was so tractable and subdued to the dictates of an l^gfaer choice, 
that he really thought no meat pleasant but in proportion to its wholesomeness. 

** Even his beloved apples he would oft say he would totally abandon, as soon as 
they should appear to be no more than barely innocent, and not of use. And if by 
chance or inadvertency he had at any time tasted of an interdicted dish, as soon as he 
perceived it, he discovered a dislike both with himself and what he had been surprised 
with. 

" The carving at the table he always made his province, which he said he did as a 
-diversion to keep him from eating overmuch ; but certainly this i^actioe had another 
more immediate cause, a natural distributiveness of humour, and a desire to be em- 
ployed in the relief of every kind of want of every person. 

The report, and much more the sight of a luxurious feeder would turn his stomach ; 
so that he was in more danger to be sick with other men's surfeits than his own ; 
eharity seeming a part of his complexion while he performed a natural spontaneouB 
penance for his neighbours vice, as well as a- deliberate one in sorrowing for it. 

" His temperance in sleep resembled that of his meats, midnight being the nsoal 
time of his going to rest, and four or five, and very rarely six, the hour of his rising." 
FelVs Life qf Hammond. 

The word soberness as it is used in Holy Scripture and in the Church 
catechism, doubtless refers to sobriety of mind as well as of bodf/y to so- 
berness of thought as well as action : agreeable to this extensive significa- 
tion of the word is the address of St. Paul to Titus where he says young 
men likewise exhort to be sober-minded. It is most reasonable that 
soberness should include thoughts as well as actions ; for thoughts beins 
the springs and sources of all action must evidently be carefully watched 
and guarded by all who would preserve sobriety of demeanour m their 
daily walk and conversation. 

Agreeably then to this extensive sense of the words sober and sobriety, 
as they are used in the New Testament Scriptures; we may proceed to 
define the cardinal or moral virtue oi prudence to be soberness of mind 
as to worldly things : How well the cardinal virtue of prudence as thus 
defined has been fulfilled by a true son of the Church of England, may 
be learnt from the following Jbtract. 

** Ho was naturally a quick man ; yet by much practice on himself, he subdued 
that to such a degree that he would never run suddenly into any conclusion con- 
cerning any matter of importance. FesUna lente was his beloved motto, which he 
ordered to be engraven on the head of his staff; and was often heard to say, 
That he had observed many witty men run into great errors^ because they did not give 
themselves time to think : but the heat of imagination making some notions appear in 
good colours to them^ they, without staying till that cooled, were violently led In/ the im- 
pulses it made on them : whereas calm and slow men, who pass for dull in the common 
estimation, could search after truth, and find it out, as unth more deliberation, so with 
greater certainty.** — Bp. Burnet's Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 
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In order to perform this virtue aright it is evident that frequent retire- 
ment is necessary for the pui*poses of calm meditation and impartial 
self-examination. Sober-mindedness clearly implies obedience to that 
precept of ancient wisdom which was delivered in the words know thy- 
self; a precept which no one can obey rightly who does not often seek 
in retirement that patient meditation and reflection^ which are not 
attainable in a crowd. The indispensable importance of retirement to all 
who are sincerely desirous to know themselves^ is finely expressed in a 
passage of Seneca's Thyestes, which has been elegantly paraphrased by 
Judge Hale, in the following words : — 

** Let him that will, ascend the tottering scat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mounting wishes. As for me. 
Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 
Give me some mean, obscure recess ; a sphere 
Out of the road of business, or the fear 
Of filling lower : where I sweetly may 
Myself and dear retirement still enjoy. 
Let not my life or name be known unto 
The Grandees of the time, toss*t to and fro 
By censures or applause ; but let my age 
Slide gently by ; not overthwart the stage 
Of public action, unheard, unseen, 
And unconcern 'd, as if I ne'er had been. 
And thus, while I shall pass my silent days 
In shady privacy, free from the noise 
And bustles of the mad world, then shall I 
A good old innocent plebeian die. ' 
Death is a mere surprise, a very snare 
To him that makes ifc his life's greatest care 
To be a public pageant, known to all, 
But unacquainted with himself doth fall." 

As it is mainly through ignorance of themselves that men fail in that 
prudence or sober-mindedness, which is now under consideration, the fol- 
lowing observations upon the celehTeitedmdJiim know thyself mside by 
Dr. Johnson in the Rambler, are well worthy of attention. 

" There will occur, upon the slightest consideration, many possible circumstances, 
in which this monition might very properly be enforced : for every error in human 
conduct must arise from ignorance in ourselves, either perpetual or temporary ; and 
happen either because wo do not know what is best or fittest, or because our know- 
ledge is at the time of action not present to the mind. 

" When a man employs himself upon remote and unnecessary subjects, and wastes 
his life upon questions which cannot be resolved, and of which the solution would con- 
duce very little to the advancement of happiness ; when he lavishes his hours in calcu- 
lating the weight to the terraqueous globe, or in adjusting successive systems of worlds 
beyond the reach of the telescope ; he may be very properly recalled from his excur- 
sions by this precept, and reminded, that there is a nearer being with which it is his 
duty to be more acquainted ; and from which his attention has hitherto been withheld 
by studies to which he has no other motive than vanity or curiosity. 

" The great praise of Socrates is, that ho drew the wits of Greece, by his instruction 
and example, from the vain pursuit of natural philosophy to moral enquiries, and turned 
their thoughts from stars and tides, and matter and motion, upon the various modes of 
virtue, and relations of life. All his lectures were but commentaries upon this saying ; 
if we suppose the knowledge of ourselves recommended by Chile, in opposition to 
other enquiries less suitable to the state of man."— i?am6/er, Ifo. 24. 

o 
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** It !*p<»m8 that onemios have bocn .ilways found by experience the most faithful 
monitors ; for adversity lias ever been considered as the state in which a man most 
easily becomes acquainted with himself, and this effect it most produce by withdrawing 
flatterers, whose business it is to hide our weaknesses from us, or by giving loose to 
malice and license to reproach ; or, at least, by cutting off those pleasures which 
called us away from meditation on our own conduct, and repressing that pride which 
too easily persuades us that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

" Part of these benefits it is in every man^s power to procure to himself, by assigning 
proper portions of his life to the examination of the rest, and by putting himself fre- 
quently in such a situation, by retirement and abstraction, as may weaken the influence 
of external objects. By this practice he may obtain the solitude of adversity without 
its melancholy, its instructions without its censures, and its sensibility without its 
perturbations. 

" The necessity of setting the world at a distance from us, when we arc to 
take a survey of ourselves, has sent many from high stations to the severities of a 
monastic life ; and indeed every man deeply engaged in business, if all regard to 
another state be not extinguished, must have the conviction, though, perhaps, not the 
resolution of Valdesso, who, when he solicited Charles the V. to dismiss him, being 
asked, whether he retired from disgust, answered, that he laid down his commission 
for no other reason but because there ought to he some time for sober rejlectkm between 
the life of a soldier and his death. 

*' There are few conditions which do not entangle us with sublunary hopes and fears, 
from which it is necessary at intervals to be disencumbered, that we may place our- 
selves in his presence who views effects in their causes, and actions in their motives ; 
that we may, as Chilling worth expresses it, consider things as if there were no other 
beings in the world but God and ourselves ; or, to use language yet more awful, may 
commune with our own hearts and be stiU.'* '—Rambler, No. 28. 

The cardinal virtue oi fortitude may be defined to be soberness of 
mind with respect to grief or fear. To the practice of this virtue as 
an habit of the mind, and to arm the mind against every sad accident, 
fre<juent retirement for religioiis meditation is essentially necessary. 
This was most carefiilly practised by Judge Hale, as we learn from the 
following passage. 

" He was a strict observer of the Lord's day ; in which besides his constancy in the 
public worship of God, he used to call all his family together, and repeat to them the 
heads of the sermons, with some additions of his own, which ho fitted for their capaci- 
ties and circumstances ; and that being done he had a custom of shutting himself up for 
two or three hours; which he either spent in his secret devotions, or in such prqfitahk 
meditations as did then occur to his thoughts.'*'— Bp. Burnet* s Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

Keeping to the definition offortittide above given, viz : soberness of 
mind as to grief or fear ; we shall have great reason to be convinced of 
the importance of obeying in this particular the apostolic precept, Let 
your moderation be known unto all men. Whenever we come into any 
trouble we should try to be calm and resigned to the will of God. We 
should at all times labour diligently so to train and discipline our minds 
as to be able in the hour of tribulation to submit with patience to the will 
of Our Heavenly Father ; and then in the sharpest hour of sorrow and 
calamity we shall not be rebellious but submissive. 

By these observations I would not be understood to maintain that 
Christianity requires men to subdue all the natural feelings of sorrow in 
the hour of trial or a temperate expression of them ; but that it is our 
boimden duty as christians to endeavour to subdue all intemperate grief. 
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and to manifest a hecoming /brtiiude by trusting in that Divine assurance 
wherein we are told that God does not afflict willingly nor grieve the 
children of nicn ; and that every affliction which The Almighty sends 
upon us is for our profit that we may he partakers of his holiness, 

A remarkable example of fortitude hoth as to grief and fear is recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, wherein we read that the fortitude of the Holy 
Apostles neither failed them through the suffering of scourging (grief) ; 
nor through dread of the threats of the rulers (fear) ; but that they firmly 
expressed their resolution to obey God rather than man, and departed 
from the face of the Sanhedrim rejoicing that they were counted worthy 
to suffer for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

The two passages which follow clearly manifest Judge Hale's fortitude 
hoth as to grief and fear. 

1. Example of fortitude or sobermindedness as to grief. 

** lie was always of an equal temper, rather cheerful than merry. Many wondered 
to see the evenness of his deportment, in some very sad passages of his life. Having 
lost one of his sons, the manner of whoso death had some very grievous circumstances 
in it ; one coming to see him and condole, he said to him Those were the effects of 
living long ; such must look to see many sad and unacceptable things ; and having said 
that, he went on to other discourses with his ordinary freedom of mind, for though ho 
had a temper so tender, that sad things were apt enough to make deep impressions upon 
him ; yet the regard he had to the wisdom and Providence of God, and the just 
estimate he made of external things, did to admiration maintain the tranquillity of his 
mind ; and he gave no occasion by idleness to melancholy to corrupt his spirit ; but 
by the perpetual bent of his thoughts he knew well how to divert them from being 
oppressed with the excesses of sorrow."— 5i>. Burners lAfe qf Sir Matthew Hale. 

2. Example of fortitude or sohemess of mind as to fear. 

'* He had a generous and noble idea of God in his mind ; and this he found did 
above all other considerations preserve his quiet ; and indeed that was so well estab- 
lished in him, that no accidents, how sudden soever, were observed to discompose him : 
of which an eminent man of that profession gave me this instance : In the year ] 660 
an opinion did run through the nation That the end of the World would come that year. 
This, whether set on by astrologers, or advanced by those who thought it might have 
some relation of the number of the Boast in the Revelation, or promoted by men of 
ill designs to disturb the public peace, had spread mightily among the people : and 
Judge Hale going that year the western circuit, it happened, that as he was on the 
bench at the assizes, a most terrible storm fell out very unexpectedly, accompanied 
with such flashes of lightening, and claps of thunder, that the like will hardly fall out in 
an age, upon which a whisper and rumour run through the crowd that now was the world 
to end, and the day of judgment to begin ; and at this there followed a general con- 
sternation of tho whole assembly, and all men forgot the business they were met about, 
and partook themselves to their prayers. This added to the horror raised by tho storm 
looked very dismally ; insomuch that my author, a man of no ordinary resolution and 
fimmess of mind, confessed that it made a great impression on himself. 

" But ho told me. That he did observe the Judge was not a whit ejected, and was 
going on with the business of the Court in his ordinary manner. From which he made 
this conclusion, That his thoughts were so wellfixed^ that he believed, if the world had 
been really to end, it would have given him no considerable disturbance." ^Bp. Bumet*s 
Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

3. An example of fortitude in general. 

" Ills natural courage was a happy disposition for that supernatural grace of true 
christian fortitude and magnanimity, in which he was very eminent, so that the frowns 
of great men in power could no more awe him, than popular clamour could shake his 
stcdfastnus8."^^efoo»'s Life of Bishop Bull. 
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" Thou slialt not covct."^Rom. xiii. vor. 9. 

This command would teach men not only to be poor ; but to be roilling 
to be poor. When covetousness is the besetting sin of a man there is a 
rottenness not only of his possessions, but also of the covetous man him- 
self. For the garments whi(!h are laid up become motheaten, the gold 
tarnished, and the com corrupt and worthless. And tJie soul of him 
possessing these things and by covetousness pushing afler more, has become 
more tarnished and corrupted than all these things put together. And 
if you could bring out into open view a money-loving soul, as you could 
bring out a garment eaten through by innumerable moths, and which has 
nothing whole or sound about it ; you would find such a money-loving 
soul to be eaten through in every part by worldly cares, and to be altoge- 
ther corrupted and rotten by the practice of sin. 

Not such, however, is the condition of the poor, i.e. of him who is 
willingly poor. On the contrary he glitters as gold, he shines as the 
pearl, he blossoms as the rose. For in such a soul there is neither moth, 
nor thief, nor worldly anxiety, nor corroding care ; but he lives as the 
angels, and is a citizen of heaven even whilst a stranger and pilgrim upon 
the earth. Do you wish to see the beauty of such a soul ? Would you 
learn the riches of penury and want f 

Enow then that the man whose soul is in this blessed state, has power 
not only over men but also over evil spirits ; that in the heavenly war&re 
which he is warring he has not only good men but angels as his associates, 
and the Great Captain of our salvation as his leader and supporter ; that 
he has not indeed much worldly goods laid up for many years, but such 
merchandise as to count all the riches of the world to be nothing in com- 
parison of it, since his treasure is not on earth, but in heaven. Such a 
man has no need of a long retinue of servants ; since he has all the pas- 
sions in close subjection as his servants, and those appetites which hcdd 
kings in subjection, are his slaves according to the words Know ye noiy 
that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey^ his servants ye are 
to whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto deaths or of obedience unto 
righteousness, (Rom. vi. ver. 16.) For the appetite which bears sway 
over him who is clothed in purple and fine linen, and fares sumptuously 
every day, fears the godly poor man, trembles in his presence, and has no 
power to triumph over him. 

Gold, and silver, and splendid establishments, and costly houses he 
looks upon as the playthings of children ; and esteems all such things as 
unworthy of the serious pursuit of an immortal being. 

He has a world which they can neither see nor appreciate, whose minds 
are taken up with these things, and are filled with pride and self-import- 
ance on accoimt of possessing them. 

What condition then can be better than that of the poor godly man ? 
Since he has Christ for his foundation, the treasures of heaven for his 
riches, and heaven itself for his home. 

But, you will say, he has ucithcr chariots nor horses, neither pomp nor 
equipage, and is neither used to good society nor refilled manucrs. 
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What need has he of these who is about to ride upon the clouds, and to 
be for ever with Christ ? Let us then seek that wealth which decayeth 
not, those garments which wax not old, and that treasure which cannot be 
taken away ; so shall we attain in 6od*s good time to the unending glories 
of Heaven, through the grace and philanthropy of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom with The Father and the Holy Ghost be praise and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

For most of the ideas expressed in the foregoing observations, the 
author is indebted to St. Chrysoslom's XLVIIth Homily on St. Matthew. 

If then we truly fulfil this part of our duty towards our neighbour, we 
shall not covet or desire other men's goods however bad off we may be ; 
but shall he content with stich things as we luive. 

The advantages of such a state of mind have been described at length 
in the foregoing part of this Essay ; and have been abundantly manifested 
in the lives of the faithful and devout sons of the Church of England. 

The following passage refers to a beautiful example of it. 

** And this humble man had so conquered all repining and ambitious thoughts, and 
wiUi them all other unruly passions, that, if the accidents of the day proved to his 
danger or damage, yet he both began and ended it with an even and undisturbed 
quietness, always praising God, that lie had not withdrawn food and raiment from him 
and his poor family ; nor suffered him to violate his conscience for his safety, or ta 
support himself or them in a more splendid or plentiful condition ; and that he there- 
fore resolved with David, that hia praise should be always in his mouth." --^ Walton's 
Life qf Bishop Sanderson, 

It is impossible for us to obey the command thou shall not covet j unless 
we are careful to avoid enw/. This bad passion of the mind being so very 
pernicious and deadly in its effects, I will dwell upon the consideration of 
it in some detail. 

I. Let us consider the nature of Envy. 

Of all the evil passions which sin has brought into the world, none is 
worse in its nature or more injurious in its effects than env^ ; since before 
it can exist at all we must directly disobey that divine command Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

It is manifest that this is a feeling which in a state of perfect innocence 
and purity could have no existence ; since in such a state a man would be 
as much rejoiced at the prosperity and happiness of another as in that of 
his own. It will invariably be found that envy is the origin of much of 
the violence and clamour, slander and ill-will, which divides man from his 
fellow-creatures, and therefore it should be our constant endeavour to be 
continually on our guard against it. 

To envy another, is to wish for, and to seek the ill of our neighbour, 
merely because he is, as we think, richer, more prosperous, or more for- 
tunate in a worldly point of view than ourselves. 

One would have thought that such a base feeling as this, would have 
been confined to those wicked angels, who kept not their first estate, and 
that such a vile passion would never have entered into the heart of man, 
who is constantly partaking of the bounty of The Most High ; who when 
most unfortunate receives more mercies at the hand of God than he de-^ 
serves ; and who under the most unfavourable circumstances is not dealt 
with after his sins nor rewarded according to his iniquities. For considering 
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the iiiiinl>crless acts of mercy which arc continually vouchsafed even 
towards those who are most unfortunate as to this world's good things ; 
one would have expected that the mind of man would be sufficiently occu- 
pied with gratitude for the blessings which he actually does enjoy ; as not 
to long after the greater temporal advantage of others, and hate and wish 
ill to those who are as he thinks better off in the world than himseUl 

It is probably for this reason that envious people are generally very 
anxious to deny the existence of this feeling altogether ; oi' if by palliating 
it they thereby indirectly acknowledge its existence, to accompany such 
acknowledgment by an undue exaltation of their merits and a detraction 
from the merits of others : thus committing ihe additional sins of pride 
and detraction, and thereby greatly adding to their guilt in order to 
excuse the sin of envy. 

II: Let us consider the results of envy. 1. It leads men unduly to 
magnify their own merits. A remarkable example of this is afforded by 
the conduct and language of the brother of the prodigal son. 

His words to his father were Lo tJiese many years do I serve thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment ; and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my friends. 

2. Envy invariably leads men to detract from the merits of others. 
Examples of this result of the sin of envy are very numerous in Holy 
Scripture ; and are now continually occurring within the sphere of every 
man's observation. Thus Joseph's brethren not only thought thonselves 
his superiors, but spoke slightingly and contemptuously of him. And 
the countrymen of Moses the man of God, whom God had made a ruler 
and deliverer, was asked in the true language of envy by one of his brethceD, 
the children of Israel, iv?io made thee a ruler and a Judge over us? 
The conspiracy of Korah, Nathan, and Abiram, against Moses and Aaron, 
affords another very remarkable example of tJiis result of the sin of envy. 

3. Envy not only leads to slander and detraction ; but oftentimes to 
violence and injury. It was this truly evil feeling of envy, which 
led Cain to shed the innocent blood of Abel his brother. For b^^ filled 
with envy because his brothers offering was accepted and his own rejected, 
he rose up against him and slew him. 

III. Let us careftiUy consider the motives to induce us to avoid envy- 
1 . Among the motives to avoid envy I may mention in the first place the 
unreasonableness of the sin. Although envy is so ^at a sin, yet it is 
never even pretended that tliere is any pleasure in oeing envious. It 
does the person who envies no good whatever ; but inflicts great injury 
upon him by rendering him very guilty in the sight ofGody and very 
hateful to his fellow men. 

The feeling of envy then is not only one of the very basest which can 
enter into the heart of man ; but it also punishes the siimer in the very 
act of his sin. 

2. T?ie leanness, the secret pangs, and the perpetual restlessness of 
the envious are all of them strong motives to induce us to avoid the sin 
of envy, even was there no higher reason for doing so than the discomfort 
and wretchedness of those persons, who pine away because they cannot 
ruin, or observe the fall of the fair fortunes of others. 3. But the strongest 
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motive to induce us to avoid envy is tJie fact that it renders men very 
guilty in the sight of God. Indeed nothing can be more directly opposed 
to the Infinite Benevolence of God on the one hand ; or more strikingly 
characteristic of the Devil on the other, than envy. It was indulging in 
this very sin and its inseparable companion pride, which cast Satan out 
of paradise, and caused him to be thrust down to hell ; and all those who 
continue to practice the same sin, will, unless they repent of and forsake 
it, have their portion in that dreadful place which is prepared for the devil 
and his angels. 

IV. Let us consider the remedy against envy. 

1. And first those who envy others because they live more strict and 
holy lives than they do, may utterly abolish envy by becoming religious 
and devout characters themselves. 

2. Those who envy others, whom they consider to be richer, more suc- 
cessful, and better oflf in a worldly point of view than themselves ; may 
overcome envy by the exercise of the christian duty of contentment, which 
when accompanied by godliness, St. Paul assures us, is great gain. And 
in order to root out envy altogether from their hearts instead of desiring 
what they have not let them make it tJieir constant endeavour to lower 
their wants to what they have. Some remarkable examples of this kind 
are given in Holy Scripture. Thus the prophet Elijah did not envy those 
who were clothed in purple and fine linen, nor the prophets of Baal, who 
abounded in luxury and were fed daily at JezebeFs table ; though little of 
the good things of this world fell to his share. 

In like manner John the Baptist did not envy the luxuries and worldly 
enjoyments of the Scribes and Pharisees ; though his dwelling was the 
wilderness, his clothing the skins of beasts, and a leathern girdle about 
his loins, and his meat locusts and wild honey. 

Our Blessed Saviour Himself, moreover, gave us the highest example 
of contentment under the greatest temporal privations ; for though the 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, yet the Son of Man 
had not where to lay his head. 

And the holy apostles followed in the steps of their Blessed Master, 
when they cheerfully submitted to hunger and thirst, to cold and naked- 
ness, and when the language of one of them was / have learned in what- 
soever state I am therewith to he content. Hence whenever we feel dis- 
posed to envy people, whom we see to be better oflf in this world than 
ourselves, let us consider the examples of those, who suffered the loss of 
all things for the kingdom of Heaven's sake ; who counted all earthly 
advantages but dung and dross so that they might win Christ and be found 
in Him ; and who faithfully fulfilled in their lives the apostolic precept, 
having food and raiment let us he therewith content. 

Another great means of obeying the command Thou slmlt not covet 
consists of diligence in business. This is beautifully expressed in the 
Church Catechism in the words to learn and labour truly to fret mine 
own living, and to do my duty in that state of life unto which it hath 
pleaded God to call m^.And that the most dihgent and exact fulfilment 
of the duties of our worldly calling is not inconsistent with a faithful 
discharge of our religious ones, may be learnt by a reference to the practice 
of those devout and holy men, who have passed in review in these pages. 
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Here follow some important examples. 

" ITis disposal of himself in the other parts of his time was to perpetual industry and 
fliligcncc : ho not only avoided, but bore a perpetual hate, and seemed to have a for- 
cible antipathy to idleness, and scarcely recommended anything in his advices with 
that concern and \igour, as to he furnished always with something to do. This he pro- 
posed as the best expedient both for innocence and pleasure ; assuring that no burthen 
is more heavy, or temptation more dangerous^ than to have time lie on one*s hand : ike 
idle man's brain being not only (as he worded it) the DeviTs shop but his kingdom too; 
a model of, and an appendage unto, heU, a place given up to torment and to miachi^,** 
Fell's Life of Hammond. 

" His whole course of life was nothing else but a continual course of labour and 
industry ; and when he could borrow any time from the public service, it was wholly 
employed either in philosophical or divine meditations, and that was a public service 
too ; for they have occasioned his writing such treatises as are become the choicest 
entertainment of wise and good men, and the world hath reason to wish that more 
of these were printed. 

" Ho that considers the active part of his life, and with what unwearied diligence 
and application he despatched all men's business, which came under his care, will 
wonder how he could find any time for contemplation. 

** He that considers again the various studies he passed through, and the maiy 
■collections and observations he hath made, may as justly consider how he cenld find 
any time for action. But no man can wonder at the exemplary piety and innoceiiee 
of such a life so spent as his was ; wherein as he was careful to avoid every idle word, 
so it is manifest he tiever spent an idle day'*~-'Bp. Burnet's Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

" The glory of God and the good of his neighbour, were always uppermost ia his 
thoughts. Ilis actions were no less instructive than his conversation ; for his exact 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and of the writings of the primitive Fathers of the 
Church, had so effectual an influence on his practice, that it was indeed a fair, and 
entire, and beautiful image of the prudence and probity, simplicity and benignity, 
humility and charity, purity and piety of the primitive christians."— Ae2sim'« Uftcl 
Bishop Bull. 

The subjects which have been considered in the last twelve Essays can- 
not better be summed up than in the words of that part of the Catechism, 
wherein the Church of England teaches us our duty towards our neigh- 
bour ; and of which those twelve Essays are intended as an illustration. 

** My duty towards my neighbour, is to love him as myself, and to do to all men, as 
I would they should do unto mo : to love, honour, and succour my father and moiber : 
to honour and obey the Queen, and all that are put in authority under her. To submit 
myself to all my governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and ma^rs. To order myself 
lowly and reverently to all my bettors : to hurt nobody by word nor deed : to be true 
and just in ail my dealing : to bear no malice nor hatred in my heart : to keep my 
hands from picking and stealing, and my tongue from evil speaking, lying, and slan- 
dering : to keep my body in temperance, soberness, and chastity : not to covet nor 
desire other men's goods ; but to learn and labour truly to get mine own living, and to 
do my duty in that state of life, unto which it shall please God to call me." 

CONCLUSION. 

Should the objection be urged that so ^reat strictness in relisious prac- 
tice as that enjoined by the Church of England, and carried out in the 
lives of those holy men, whose good examples are recorded in these Essays, 
is incompatible with a proper fulfilment of the duties of our worldly calling ; 
this objection is completely taken off and refuted by the references which 
have been made to the Life of Sir Matthew Hale, who was a layman, a 
real Church of England man, and one who, though so holy and devout, 
rose to the greatest eminence in his profession. 
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In him then tJie principles of the Church of England were fairly carried 
out in practice ; and were tested in all their sterling and golden reality 
bj one, who led a most active public life, and executed his calling with 
an efficiency and power which have very rarely been equalled, and have 
never perhaps been excelled. 

In concluding this Defence of the Church of England^ I wish to state 
in words, what I trust the entire treatise will also indicate, that this work 
is a Defence of the Church of England as she is in principle, and as she 
ONCE WAS in practice, when worked by the great and good men, who 
have passed in review in these pages, and by men like minded with them ; 
and not, with a few exceptions, of what is now the practice of the majority 
of her sons. And this little book is put forth in the hope that its perusal 
may be the means of urging upon churchmen the vast importance, not to 
say the necessity, of a return to the stricter practice of the better days of 
the Church. That there is nothing visionary and Utopian in adopting this 
line of Defence, in the humble hope that the practice may again be 
elevated to the strictness of the principles, is proved from the fact that 
the principles of the church have been acted out to the letter in times 
past ; and therefore there can be nothing in the nature of the case to 
render it impossible that they should be so acted out again. 

If, however, it can be demonstrated (which I sincerely believe and hope 
it cannot) that if once the practice of a large majority of church people 
has swerved from the holy and self-denying strictness of the religion to 
which they are bound by the most solemn obligations, no means that 
may be employed short of a miraculous divine interference, will ever effect 
a general restoration ; that as those who had once tasted the fruit of the 
Lotos are said by Homer to have forgotten their native land, so those 
who have once fed upon the fine flour of worldliness, good society, and 
luxurious ease, and have tasted the sweets of fashionable amusements and 
recreations, rich dinners, and pleasant parties, will practically forget that 
unpalatable strictness of life, to which all churchmen, and the clergy 
more especially, have devoted themselves by the most solemn and awful 
vows that can he taken ; that so far from there bein^ any reasonable 
hope that the general practice will ever again be brought up to the high 
standard of the church as contained in the Prayer-Book, ana as practised 
by her devoted sons in her better days, there is every reason to fear that 
the majority of churchmen both clerical and lay, will diverge further and 
further from the strictness of life required by the Gospel, and taught by the 
church, as fast as the deadly reign of luxury, worldly ease, and refinement, 
progresses onward and acquires greater domination over their minds and 
habits ; if, I say, all this could be demonstrated of the members of the 
Church of England, then, not only would the particular line of Defence 
adopted in these Essays, entirely fail to meet the case, hut it would be 
altogether inapplicable. 

Let us hope, however, &r better things. Let us trust that the glorious 
principles of the Church of England contained in the Prayer-Book, taken 
as they are out of Holy Scripture, and preserved as they have been unim- 
paired to our times as a standing witness against modern degenerate prac- 
tice; have not been so preserved without some gracious providential 
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design in store for us ; and that such preservation is in fact an earnest 
and pledge mercifully given to us by God that the time will again arrive, 
although neither the writer nor the reader may live to see that blessed day, 
when the Church's principles will be again acted out, as we have seen 
them to have been in the hves of the holy men herein mentioned ; and 
that those holy principles will even yet be the means of causing woridliness, 
and selfishness, and luxury, and pride, to vanish before the truth, and of 
moulding and framing exalted and holy characters similar to those exhi- 
bited in this book. If these pages shaU. contribute by God's blessing to 
])roduce in ever so small a degree this glorious result ; and if but a few 
shall be stirred up by their perusal to an holy emulation of the examples 
herein recorded ; and shall be urged thereby to use their utmost endea- 
vours, each in his several calling, to raise the practice of the Chiurch of 
England, to what she is in principle the author's humble labours will be 
more than repaid. It is often objected by the opponents of the Ch'orch 
of England that the present degenerate practice is a decisive proof that 
the system is had. But these pages clearly shew what the Church once 
was, and the great benefits conferred by her when her principles were 
fairly worked out by the great and good men herein mentioned ; and there- 
fore they shew at the same time, after time/br the principles of the Church 
of England remain unchanged, that practical abuses are accidental^ 
and not, as our opponents contend, the necessary result of the system. 

I am aware that it is usual for our adversaries to point at the practical 
abuses as undeniable evidence that our system is wrong in principle. 
But I draw quite an opposite conclusion from this circumstance, and 
contend that the existence of the Church of England as an establishment, 
notwithstanding so large an accumulation of practical abuses, is one of 
the strongest proofs of the excellence of the system, whenever and 
wherever it is fairly and honestly carried out, that can possibly exist. If 
there had not been something radically good at the foundation of our 
ecclsiastical system, the Church Establishment must have been swept out 
of existence long ago. If we saw a man heavy laden with grievous burdens, 
and yet working briskly in his field, should we therefore conclude that he 
was a man of very weak and infirm constitution ? Should we not rather 
say all that is necessary in this case is to lighten that man's burden 
and he will do his work admirably ; and, if this man can do so much 
whilst so heavily laden, what would he not effect if his burden were 
lightenea or removed ; and what a FINE CONSTITUTION this man 
must have to bear himself so bravely under weights which would crush 
any ordinary man to the earth. The application is obvious. 

The author cannot but lament that the greater part of the most able 
religious writers of the present day, should be more occupied in keen and 
fruitless controversies, most of which have either been determined long 
ago, or else are in tlieir very nature indeterfninable, than in laying out 
their superior abilities in endeavouring to revive the practice of the religion 
of better days ; and in raising the sayings and doings of churchmen to 
the standard of God's true rehgion and virtue. This is most deeply to be 
regretted. For though very few will even look into the pases of an 
obscure author, and a very small number indeed will read this hook, yet 
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many might be induced under the influence of some popular writer, to 
contemplate with great advantage such examples as those herein men- 
tioned ; and might oe stirred up by some talented pen to a practical imita- 
tion of them. But after all, great as the advantages undoubtedly are of 
reviving in the minds of churchmen the knowledge of the real standard of 
practice set up by the Church, and of the strict obedience afK)rded to her 
principles by good men of former times ; it must at the same time be 
admitted, that all the writing in the world will do very little towards 
effecting the desired restoration, compared with litin^ examples of piety 
and virtue ; and therefore may we all be induced to laboiur earnestly and 
prayeifully, and diligently to afford living examples of what the Cnurch 
of England really is^ when her principles arejairly carried into prac- 
tice. This is not only the hest^ but THE ONLY Defence <f the 
Church of England which will for any considerable time, avert the 
already uplifted hand of the destroyer. 



FINIS. 
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